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vivid memories is the 
sudden the that 


to me at one of the gates to Pompeii when 


ONE of my most 


contact with past came 
| saw parallel ruts in the solid rock, several 
inches deep, worn there by the earts that 
had streamed through in long-gone cen- 
turies. One could almost hear the rumble 
of the wheels and see the piled-up vege- 


tables and meats on the wagons—or again, 


perhaps, hear the chariots of the warriors 


rolling proudly through to battle. 

From that day to this I have always 
been interested in the relationship of the 
wheel to the advance of eivilization and 
the rise of man from the state of savagery. 
There has been a good deal of exploration 
as to where the wheel was discovered and 
how it first was used. It is suggested that 
it came from putting logs under heavy 
objects to roll them about, and then gradu- 
ally went on to more refined uses, from 
transporting of objects and men to more 
creative or manufacturing uses, such as in 
the potter’s wheel, the spinning wheel and 
the mill wheel. Our own early American 
life and our spread across this continent 
owed much to the wheel, and it now plays 
a predominant role in our economic strue- 
ture. 

We know that the Eskimos have been 
able to build up a fairly satisfactory eul- 
ture without the use of the wheel; what 
they do, though, is of a very simple char- 
acter, and their snowy environment has 
not been conducive to the use of wheels. 


But upon nearly every civilization of the 


profound = in- 
fluence. the 
power of wheels in our daily life, whirling 
the 


world wheels have had a 


Kew of us pause to realize 


about us everywhere in civilization 
which they have played such a large part 
“Wheels That 
and ‘* Wheels 


the 


in creating. — Literally, 
Make the World Go Round,’’ 
Wheels.’’ Not 


wheels we all see rolling under us on trains, 


within just obvious 


automobiles or bicycles. There are the tiny 
wheels tucked away in watches to tyran 
There 


are the wheels in typewriters and presses, 


nize over us in the matter of time. 


in engines and machines and other devices 


about us everywhere. Steamships, air 
planes, the tractor and the armored tank 


Wheels 


have done much in building up and bring- 


alike are impotent without them. 


ing together man’s world; misused, they 
can the more rapidly destroy it. 

Perhaps the most significant effect of the 
development of the wheel was that it gave 
mobility to man and increased his range 
of activities. This mobility has been vastly 
increased by the steam and now the gas 
engine in conjunction with wheels, tracks, 
roads or water. Wheels mean movement. 
Movement means danger, unless that move- 
ment is controlled. Wheels have made pos- 
sible a military attack which is unprece- 
dented and which, as we have recently 
watched it develop on this earth, may bring 
about revolutionary changes in all human 
affairs. The menace of the rapidly moving 
airplane and tank 
through murder and mendacity to threaten 


has made it possible 
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Just as wheels took 
burdens off the 
fold the 


of human labor through machines, so now 


the fate of mankind. 


the carrying of backs of 


men and increased Matis results 


racing wheels, wrongly directed, may bring 


That is, if we think of 


back Wass slavery. 


slavery as the exact Opposite of treedom 


of action, freedom of thought, freedom of 


the press, freedom of religious beliefs and 


freedom to follow the human mind as far 
as it will vo into the new and the unknown. 

Kor a considerable period in Europe the 
wheel was a torture instrument associated 


with religious and other forms of intoler- 


ance. Individuals were ‘‘broken on the 
wheel’’ by being tied to it and then having 
their limbs broken by blows from a ham- 


mer, ended perhaps by the final coup de 


grace. One can not look at the European 
situation to-day without feeling that eivill- 
zation itself is now beine ‘* broken on the 
wheel.’’ The greatest devices created by 


the field of manufae- 


have 


the human mind in 


and transportation suddenly 
been diverted to the most frightful destrue- 
We can in 


machine 


blame this havoe 


tion. ho Way 


on the itself: for the machine is 
A motor has no in- 
The 


rests 


the ereature ot lhlanh. 


horse might have. 


this 


stinct such as a 


responsibility of Krankenstein 


entirely upon man, its creator and_ its 


operator. 

Perhaps the most outstanding effect of 
the wheel upon society is that it has eom- 
has made larger 


pelled cooperation. It 


units of government possible. It may yet 
be one of the compelling forees that will 
the the 


Through all the ap- 


bring about unification of all 
peoples of the earth. 
the 


whether we like it or not, must play a part 


plications of wheel all of us now, 


in the world’s activities. The faetory is a 
unit brought about through the spinning 
of wheels. The supplies coming to the fae- 
tory come in on wheels. Through the eon- 
trol of movement hes the only way we can 


bring about physical controls in this world 
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of ours. The problem of the wheel and 
relation to the future of human beings | 
human problem, to be solved by ourse 
and not by the machines. It is not 

much we learn, how fast we ean spin 
wheels or how fast we can move about, 
it is what we are doing through the use 
the wheel. We know now that its al 
can be perilous almost beyond concept 
Brought 


great social movements, with powerful 


in military affairs. into us 
scrupulous men operating the forces, 
ean literally blow up soeiety. Social 
periments, backed by such forces as 
can turn loose at the present time, ca: 
a menace when those who are putting t! 
through have fixed ideas, insane ideas 
dominating ideas associated with al: 
unlimited physical and governmental | 
ers. 

There are certain possessions that, w! 
they once come into the hands of 1 
The wheel is on 
thro 


trained men and the knowledge of mat 


belong to everybody. 
those possessions. Some of us 
matics and physics have gone much furt 
than others in taking advantage of w! 
the wheel offers to us. Unfortunately, 
the 
amount of standardization, both of prod 


use of machine leads to a cert 
and of labor, and of the social institut 
that develop cooperative programs. ‘| 
standardization must not extend to persons 
or mean regimentation, or life itself 1 
be molded so that no personality, no hu 
dignity, is left. 

The thing that we have ealled ‘‘de! 
racy’’ has always sought for control and 
freedom combined, for responsibility @ 
freedom, and for an order beginning at 
bottom and working up to the top—rat! 
than one beginning at the top and beco: 
ing compulsory at the bottom. With la: 
and larger units almost inevitable, either we 
are going to have the world organized 
powerful units that dominate or organized 
by intelligent people who seek to play fair! 
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with each other and to give the human being 


freedom instead of compulsion. 
ean be sustained only by protection of them, 


Free loms 


avreements, by cooperation and by a 
desire for justice between men and groups 

men. The finest product of the social 
striving of man is this conception we know 
Our own republic with its 
the 
best examples of it in all human history. 
We sometimes forget Just what opportuni- 
ties are open to us here in the United States, 
have 


iS demoeracy. 


representative government is one of 


what magnificent use we made of 
science, What outstanding suecesses have 
come to us through the use of the wheel 
and of our own ingenuity. Inevitably we 
think of life and progress as going together. 
It is hard for us in Ameriea to think of the 
world as we know it as in any way finished 
x complete—we are so conscious of change, 
so aware of what has taken place here in a 
few deeades. Faith in our community and 
in our own forms of government, elastic as 
they are, must be a dominating factor if we 
ure to continue to have this sense of prog- 
ress and the satisfactions that go with it. 
When I say ‘‘we’’ I do not mean merely 
the people of the United States; for we can 
not think of ourselves at present without at 
least thinking of the Western Hemisphere ; 
and if we then have any vision at all we 
soon see that we have embraced the whole 
We ean not think 
inclusively even in national or racial terms 
now; for we have now mixed up races and 
peoples inextricably. 


world in our thoughts. 


Nor can we confine 
our thought to the more obvious physical 
factors of geography or our own environ- 
ment. Certain psychological factors have 
also become of the utmost significance. 
They are intangible in some ways, but in 
others they are the most real of all that 


face us. 


We roughly classify them as the 
oral, the religious, the temperamental and 


the intelligence factors. Our present civili- 


zation gives high place to that superior 
intelligenee possessed by only a minority. 
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In the moral sense lies that prime psycho- 
logical factor which leads te the survival at 
least of national groups. From this same 
moral faetor comes the sense of obligation 
and duty and of what we eall conscience. 
This has become of the utmost significance 
in all human actions and has much to do 
with our eapacity to work together and to 
survive. If these moral and religious fae- 
tors are replaced with sinister considera- 
distorted the 
minds of a few who gain control of what 


tions and conceptions in 
we call ‘‘government,’’ there is the possibil- 


ity of an almost complete check upon 
human progress as we have liked to think 
of it—while at the same time there may be 
enormous changes in our” environment 
through control of the many by one or more 
persons with the will to power. 
Individuals succeed in life by developing 
thai 


their own actions in relationship to others. 


certain inhibitions so they control 
When they fail to do so they make trouble 
for themselves and for the others. If gov- 
ernments having charge of masses of indi- 
viduals do not recognize such inhibitions, 
and the people do not have at least a col- 
lective conscience, then we may expect fear- 
ful experiences in the life of the race. 
There is something about war that has 
made it one of the most significant features 
We talk of brotherhood. 
War becomes a strange mixture of coopera- 


of human history. 


tion and brotherhood in each army and the 
people back of the army during the period 
of strain when there is an effort to destroy 
If there 
were some way for us to avoid the conflict 


another army and another people. 


and yet increase the cooperation and the 
. J . 

sense of brotherhood, and make it world- 

wide, our moral instincts could give us an 

entirely different sort of association than 

We 


reached among certain peoples over con- 


we have in this world to-day. have 
siderable periods of time certain peaceful 
adjustments. The abolition of dueling in 


our own culture shows that we can change 
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our methods of settling conflict and ean, 
if we choose, avoid organized murder. It 


takes great coordination to make the wheels 
of commerce or of war go round. If we 
could get this coordination largely freed 
from boundaries and national spirit, the 
job would be pretty well done. 

Perhaps we can learn only through great 
and tragic disaster. At any rate for the 
moment we have to obey the old adage of 
‘putting our shoulders to the wheel,’’ and 
play our part and the part of our country 
in the that 


There is a place for each individual in a 


emergencies surround — wus. 


well-organized society. There is a signifi- 
cant place either of help or of harm for 
each person when society strips for war. 
The telescoping of the individual is the 
erreatest calamity that comes from warfare. 
Kreedom during that period 1S necessarily 
limited. 

follow one’s 


The desire for freedom to 


own mind as far as we ean go without 
harm to others is the outstanding charae- 
teristic of civilized man. This quality has 
given us research and the firm knowledge 
of dependable and universal laws. It is 
vital for each one to feel of significance 
and importance and not to be a mere cog 
in the machinery turned by some one else. 
One learns in ‘‘Chanticleer’’ that the great 
disappointment of the cock came when he 
found that the sun had risen, although he 
had 


All of us like to feel important; and one 


not been there to herald its advent. 


of the outstanding advantages of demoe- 


racy is that it makes the individual feel 


AND SOCIETY 
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significant, even if he goes no further than 
I like to tell the 


to vote for some one else. 


story of the mountaineer whose country 
had been occupied by foreigners and was 
under the charge of enemies. He came 


late to celebrate his 


natal day with his neighbors; but in order 


down too country’s 
to express himself he sought out the loca! 
office of the representative of the invading 
nation and yelled, ‘‘ Long live my nation !”’ 
At once the mountaineer was arrested. It 
was feared that an insurrection was to be 
started, and he was put under close exam- 
ination to learn why he had behaved so and 
who had told him to express his national 
fervor in that way. His only answer was, 
‘*Whom does the cock ask when it wishes 
to crow?”’ 

That need of human beings for expres 
sion is favored in our kind of democracy. 
We have a very great country, and in all 


has been. si 


human history no people 


favored as our own. This has not come by 
but 
thought 


action by our forefathers. 


chance because of harsh experience, 


much and wise and courageous 
Kew Americans 
of to-day realize what we owe to George 
Washington. 

We must preserve in the world our kind 


We need to 


set all our wheels of industry to going to 


of thinkine and our freedoms. 


build up defenses against the abuse else- 
where of science and invention in the ser- 
vice of man. The world is speeding down 
the hill. The wheels of the world are rac- 
ing wildly. 
do our full share to put sand on the tracks. 


We here in our country must 


SHOULD COLLEGES CULL OR CULTIVATE? 


By G. WAKEHAM 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, 


Democracy has been defined as that form 
of government which most promptly proves 
It offers 


the least resistance to the natural rise of 


that all men are not created equal. 
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ability and energy, and the equally rapid 
sinking of incompetence and indolence 
the lowest economic levels. 
tions are merely opportunities for the 


to 


Popular elec- 
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asses to register their approval of the 
right of the strong to rule. 
Formal education has always been essen- 
lly aristocratic. In most European coun- 


the educational systems have been 


leliberately organized to discover all the 


tries 


perior minds among proletarian children, 


ve them special technical trainine and 


Ss 


bribe them, by means of white-collar jobs, 
to remain the 
robbing the masses of potential revolution- 


loyal to status quo, thus 


ary leadership. This policy has been sur- 
prisingly suecessful, in most ‘‘demoecratic’’ 
‘ountries, as well as in monarchies and die- 
tatorships. 

Even in ‘‘demoeratic’? America, the 
liberal-arts colleges were originally founded 
to train naturally stiiperior minds to ‘‘lead- 
ership’’ in the fields of theology, law and 
medicine. The ‘‘ecommon schools’’ were 
calculated to discipline the masses of aver- 
ave children into acquiescence and support 
of things as they are. It was taken for 
eranted that the chosen few who went on 
to grammar school, high school and college 
would constitute a superior, intellectual 
aristocracy, Which would govern, by force 
or guile, the poor ‘‘people.’’ 

But the situation got out of hand. Eco- 
nomic abundance encouraged and all but 
forced ever-increasing hordes of children 
and youth into the high schools and, ulti- 
nately, the colleges and universities. The 
American edueational fetish burst the tra- 
ditional, intellectual fence. Everybody 
decided to get educated, not as an excep- 
inherent, 


achievement, but as an 


In institutions of ‘‘hieher 


tional 
natural right. 
learning”? 
oped, 
alry for endowments and appropriations of 
the 
these institutions competed for larger and 
Yet the taint of 


aristocracy still pervades the college atmos- 


an acute situation soon devel- 


Driven inexorably on by frantic riv- 
officers of 


tax-money, administrative 


ever larger attendance. 


phere. It is still a mark of ‘‘superiority”’ 


to have a college degree or even to be a 
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The 


financial advantage of such attainment has 


hieh-school graduate. actual average 


been ‘‘statistically’’ calculated, although 
this, of late, has been diseredited. 

The average college teacher finds himself 
more or less at loggerheads with his admin- 
istration. He vainly tries to maintain some 
approximation of traditional standards in 
his technical teaching; but, if lhe is honest 
and conscientious, he is likely to be warned 
by his dean not to flunk too many students. 
The institution ‘‘needs,’’ above all things, 
students, and if he rejeets too many, his 
own job will be in jeopardy—there will not 


be enough students left to support him. 
Thus, while the administration works hard 
and faithfully to lure more and more stu- 
dents into the academic net, the teaching 
professor feels more and more acutely the 
necessity of weeding out impossible incom- 
petents if his graduates are to be practically 
eood for anything. And the crisis is accen- 
tuated by the wide-spread deterioration in 
aspects of common-school 


the technical 


education. The college professor can no 


longer assume that high-school eraduates 


can read, write or ‘‘figure’’ with any prac- 
tical effectiveness. 

Recently the writer witnessed a signifi- 
cant discussion between the personnel diree- 
tor of a large industrial firm and the dean 
of a college of engineering. The director 
complained that the colleges were spoiling 
thousands of only moderately intelligent 
boys by letting them through the engineer- 
ing courses with barely passing grades when 


they never could become ‘‘engineers’’ in the 


aristocratic sense of the term. Industry, 
said the director, is hard put to it to find 
skilled draftsmen. 
He, himself, could place five hundred at 
Indus- 


mechanics and expert 
once, but they could not be found. 
tries were competing frantically for those 
available, luring them from one factory to 
another at ever-increasing wages. During 
the height of the depression the director 
had made the experiment of taking on forty 
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‘yraduate engineers’? who had not been — schools, which did not follow such a plan 


able to find employment, on the definite 
understanding that they were to be devel- 
oped as draftsmen and machinists, per- 
manently, at ultimate maximum wages of 
fifty 
curious to see how the mouths of some of 


to sixty dollars a week. (It was 


the engineering teachers present 


watered at the mention of these wages!) 


young 


The college records of these forty young 
‘‘envineers’’ seemed to show that while they 
possessed certain types of dexterity they 
would never be real engineers, capable of 


planning projects and handling men and 


materials. Only one of these forty, the 


director reported, remained after two vears. 


The others all insisted that they were 


‘engi- 


neers,’’ and were not content to be mere 


Some of them even went back 
They had been ‘‘spoiled’’ by the 


draftsmen. 
on relief. 
colleges of engineering. The director ad- 
vised the colleges to weed out, as early as 
possible, all prospective engineering candi- 
dats not definitely promising and offer them 
two-year courses in machine-work, drafts- 
manship and other technical expert eallings 
courses fitted to whatever ability the stu- 
dent might have demonstrated. If warned 
in good time, the student incompetent for 
the higher ranges of engineering might be 


content with a less aristoeratie status, with 


a wage, however, at which many a real 
engineer would not sniff. The colleges 


should beware of ‘‘spoiling’’ so mueh 
potentially useful material by setting their 
standards so low that thousands of hopeful 
but fooled 


thinking that they could become successful 


mediocre students were into 
engineers. 

The dean of the college of engineering 
was instantly on the defensive. His posi- 


tion is easily understood. It is his business, 


as an administrative officer, to ‘build up”’ 
the college. The poliey called for by the 
personnel director would cut his student- 
body by half. 


the remaining half would leave for easier 


And a large proportion of 


It is our duty, insisted the dean, to serve 
the whole of our youthful population and 
inferentially—to keep them in college as 
long as possible. He could not approve ot} 
the policy of relegating a large proportion 
of his students to an ‘‘inferior’’ status. N, 
one could tell how any particular student 
would turn out. Some originally very un 
promising students had ultimately gone far 
The dilemma of ‘‘higher’’ edueation is 
thus neatly illustrated. College administra 
tors caught in the 
attracting more students so that they ca 


are Vicious circle 

demand more money to put up more build 
ines to attract more students with thi 
result that while the annual crop of college 
graduates is rapidly increasing, its average 
Even 


in graduate-schools there is a fast-growing 


competence is rapidly deteriorating. 


tendency to treat ungifted candidates char 
itably, either on account of their undoubted 
honesty or for the sake of their future 


careers. It is more than doubtful whether 
the ultimate career of a congenital inco: 
petent is helped by tagging him with « 


Professional failure after 


higher degree. 
maturity has been reached is likely to be 
far more disastrous than disappointment in 
college. 

From the opposing arguments outline 
above it seems clear that, as in most pra: 
tical dilemmas, both horns should be firm 


] 


Colleges should both eull and 


Sound academie standards, pa! 
he 


grasped. 
cultivate. 
ticularly in technical subjects, should 
strictly enforced. Professional — schools 
should accept only candidates of proniis- 
ing aptitude. Cireumstances 
have made it possible for medical schoo!s 


this direction that very 


voeational 


to go so far in 
few incompetent physicians are now gradu 
standard institutions. Law 


ated from 


schools in first-class universities are not 


a 


behind. Other professional schools, par 
ticularly teachers and engineering colleges, 


should follow their example. While t! 
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-hnieal aspect of our civilization is not its 
aramount feature, it does constitute the 
ractieal, material foundation which must 

he secure before the higher reforms and im- 
rovements which our eulture demands can 

achieved. 

It is also clear that the state-supported » 
niversities and colleges must provide for 
: mediocre ‘*masses’’ who are applying in 


er-increasing numbers for a ‘‘higher’’ 


I 


dueation. These institutions, tax-sup- 
rted, are responsible to the general pub- 

They have the plants, the traditions 

nd the prestige which gives them the best 
chance of effectively ‘‘reforming’’ higher 
lucation. They are maintained by the 

‘people,’’? and they are bound to see that 
the ‘‘people’’ should be offered whatever 
lucation will best fit them for useful citi- 
enship. They can not be content merely 
to ‘flunk out’? the multitudes of techni- 
illy incompetent students and wash their 

hands of that problem, as so many now do. 
They must recognize that many of these 
failures’’—of which Charles A. Lindbergh 

s a conspicuous example—failed not be- 
use of any lack of native capacity or 

telligenee, the 


te of a vast proliferation of courses, still 


but because schools, in 
aintain certain traditional, conventional- 

zed types of edueational molds into which 

\ they try to foree all students. While we 
nay not hold, with the ‘‘behaviorists,’’ that 


iy one ean learn anything, we may be sure 
lat any one can learn something; and it 
s the duty of modern, democratic eduea- 
tion to discover what any given student can 
learn and teach him to his fullest capacity 
ustead of eonfronting him with an ‘‘either- 
or’? academie proposition of ‘‘learn this or 
et out.”’ 
lt has long been a democratie axiom that 
‘forms of honest labor are equally honor- 
ble. Yet our colleges have paid only 
eeble lip-service to this proposition. They 
‘ill cast a subtle stigma of disgrace upon 
‘student who can not master an archaic, 
vitrary and barbarously illogical conven- 
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tion of spelling, or who has no knack for 


sti 


numbers, and refuse to ‘‘graduate 
dents who ean not reach certain standards. 
Even Herbert Hoover, a man whose intelli- 
eenee is fairly widely recognized, had a 
narrow escape. This is not to deery the 
necessity of standards for professions which 
logieally require definite capacities and 
skills—sueh standards should be even more 
rigidly enforeed than they are at present— 
but it should be freely recognized by the 
colleges that there are wide ranges of use- 
fulness for the student whose instinets and 
capacities do not satisfy traditional scholas- 
tie fetishes. 

Toward the turn of the century the high 
the 
enormous Increase in the number of adoles- 
the 
manual 


schools were caught unprepared by 


revolution re- 
freed 


The colleges did 


cents which industrial 


leased from labor and for 


? 


‘ 


‘secondary’’ education. 
very little to help them solve their problem. 
What they did is now history. The colleges 
are now being overwhelmed by the ever- 
rising tide. If, as seems more than prob- 
able, we shall soon have the task of educat- 
ing all our young people, in a more or less 
formal way, up to and beyond the age of 
twenty, we must plan to meet the problem. 
It must be freely recognized that only a cer- 
tain—probably small—proportion of our 
vouth are congenitally capable of profiting 
by the traditional liberal-arts type of train- 
ing, and that another—probably also small 
—proportion will be inherently equipped 
the ‘‘higher’’ 


In order to meet this influx of ‘‘mediocre’ 


for suecess in professions. 
students the colleges must devise some sys- 
tem of education radically different from 


the conventional type. It is not sufficient 


,’ 


to establish ‘‘junior’’ colleges, or ‘‘upper- 


and-lower-division’’ schemes which merely 
drag indifferent students through a year or 
two of conventional work and then declare 
further 
We must provide equal educational facili- 


them unfit for formal education. 


ties, as far as time-exposure is concerned, 


for all elasses of students. It should be 
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obvious that the dull student needs at least 
as long a period of training as the clever 
one. It is a curiously perverse idea that 
some students should be denied an extended 
education because they can not profitably 
“take advantage’’ of the type of education 
conventionally offered. 

lirst, the colleges should drop, once and 
for all, not merely theoretically but aectu- 
ally, the ‘‘aristocratic’’ tradition of eduea- 
tion—the deeply ingrained idea that there 
is something ‘‘superior’’? about the type of 
student who has a congenital flair for lin- 
Col- 


leges should actively sponsor the judgment 


euistics, numbers or abstract logie. 
and illustrate it practically in their poli- 


cies and = curricula—that a competent 


plumber, draftsman or automobile me- 


chanic is just as ‘‘good,’’ just as ‘‘useful a 


citizen’? and just as praiseworthy as a 
lawyer, a physician or even a college pro- 
fessor—and just as worthy of a living wage. 

Next, the chief emphasis in vocational 
testing should be made positive rather than 
negative. Aptitude judgments, instead of 
being devised merely to bar candidates from 
the medieal, legal and other professions, 
should try to discover what the student can 
do—what active, positive promise he shows. 
This, of course, is attempted, to some extent, 
in many schools. The aristocratie tradition 
will not easily die, but, as a transition stage, 
it can at least be extended to exceptional 
eompetence in the more mechanical lines 
and not be reserved for those who are gifted 
in mental aerobaties. There may be even 
some deep, ethical significance in the adula- 
tion bestowed upon the brilliant football or 
basketball artist. And intelligent college 
professors who own ears certainly have a 
profound and quite intellectual respect for 
the really competent garage mechanie. 

it seems to have been taken for granted 
that if we have to keep our vouth in college 
for four vears to keep them, more or less, 
out of mischief, all we ean do is to give them 
a ‘‘liberal arts’? or a professional training 


for white-collar jobs No assumption could 
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be more gratuitous. In Germany and 
France the Mechaniker or mécanicicn cets 
at least the training of an American bache- 
lor, while the title ingénieur is reserved for 
those who have achieved the equivalent ot 
a Ph.D. devree. 


éhe fields of what we might eall the ‘‘see 


There is ample room in 
ondary’’ professions, although the term is 
invidious and should be aecepted only as a 
until the 
notion of education is finally chased 


passing designation, *“aristo 


eratic”’ 
out of our colleges. Every car owner knows 
that not one garage mechanie in ten is really 
competent, and business men tell us that 
there are very few adequately trained book 


keepers and stenographers. The pressing 


dearth of skilled tradesmen has been widely 
noted. Education is in a position to make 
a really significant attack upon the unem- 
ployment problem, an attack that might go 
the 


ameliorate some of its more distressing fea 


far to solve problem—not merely 
tures. 

Longer periods of training in these ‘‘see- 
ondary’’ professions would not merely pro- 
duce more competent technicians but would 
elevate—if such elevation is psychological!) 
necessary—these workers to the status en- 
joved by holders of white-collar jobs. A 
and more fundamental training 
the 


unemployment. 


wider 


would lessen hazard of technological 


? 


““Graduates’’ would be 
able to adjust themselves to revised or im- 
proved techniques, or to master related but 
And 


what is probably more important—there 


different techniques more quickly. 


would be time for instruction of mature 


students in social, economic and_ political 
branches which would make these ‘‘secon- 
dary’’ professionals much more intelligent 
and valuable citizens. The high schools 
and even the grade schools are now bravel) 
to impart sociology to immature 
minds. In so far as they attempt to achieve 
this by means of organized, cooperative stt- 
dent effort, the results seem to be well worth 


But the comments of the average 


trying 


while. 
high-school student upon formal sociology 
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asses reveal the futility of such courses 
‘y should be reserved for the more mature 
eve mind. Sociology courses for adoles- 
nts are often dubbed, ‘‘ How to get on 
ithout getting married.’’ Many profes- 
sional national education councils deplore 
the lack of a more ‘*oeneral’’ edueation for 
‘candidates and are advising the intro- 
‘tion of social studies into already over- 
owded curricula. Not only are common 
¢lannish and 


their 


workmen narrow-minded, 


short-sighted—even regarding own 


best interests—but there are thou- 


sands of lawyers, engineers, physicians and 


i 


selfish 
eyen college professors who are just as blind 
to the things that belong unto their peace 
as is the much-maligned average business 
man. There is plenty of vital subject- 

atter to fill out ‘‘seeondary’’ professional 


courses and give them equal value and dig- 
nity with the traditional professions. 

If it is areued that we ean not afford to 
keep all our youth in college for four or 
five years, it can be answered that we are 
supporting them, somewhere and somehow, 
at enormous expense. Many of our young 
people now contrive to get through college 

how, it is difficult to understand—with 
less expenditure than the average relief 
illowanee. It has been pointed out that 


the NYA 


million dollars expended than any other 


‘‘supports’? more persons per 
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relief ageney. Our colleges and universi- 
ties are better equipped than any other 
aveney to administer such relief funds and 
take care of large numbers of idle young 
Half of the 
in inefficient relief bureaucracy would go 


people. money now wasted 
far toward giving a very large proportion 
of our negleeted youth the kind of ‘‘higher’’ 
The 


salary of a superfluous, incompetent or dis- 


education by which they could profit. 


honest relief bureaucrat would keep several 
students in school. 

To sum up: Colleges should both cull and 
cultivate. They should drop the ‘‘aristo- 
idea of education. Vocational tests 
should be chiefly 
courses of full college worth and standing 


V oea- 


tional officers should study the labor market 


cratie’’ 
positive. Voeational 


should be organized in all vocations. 


and guide students in the most promising 
The NYA program should be 
Such a program has the 


direetions. 
vreatly extended. 
best promise of achieving a permanent solu- 
More 


fundamentally, it would build a more sure 


tion of the unemployment problem. 


foundation for our social, economie and 
political stability. 
NoTeE: Since the above was” written, 


events in Europe emphasize the urgent 
necessity of training all potential mechan 
ical and technical ability to the highest 


possible degree of efficiency. 


ETON COLLEGE 
FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF A ROYAL FOUNDATION’ 


By J. K. L. BIHL 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


Ir, on a Sunday morning, you should 
chance to go to Windsor Castle, to attend 
service and to listen to the beautiful choir 
NOTE. before the had 
iched an acute stage it was reported that English 


1 EDITORIAL Even war 


(lucators were wondering whether the great English 


’ 


‘publie schools’? could survive the economic strains 


nd stresses that the conflict was certain to involve. 
present article may have only historical sig 


niiicance, but that in itself is important. 








of the Royal Chapel, you would be sure to 
encounter erowds of boys in neat jackets 
and overlapping collars, young men in cut- 
away coats and top hats (recently abolished 
the 


dressed gentlemen in cap and gown 


well- 
the 


boys and masters of Eton College, the larg- 


for the duration of war), and 


est and most expensive of the ancient 


English publie schools, which, this year, is 
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celebrating the five hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation. 

It was in October, 1440, that the King’s 
proctors and the Bishop of Lincoln’s eom- 
missaries met in the parochial chureh of 
Kton on the Thames and jointly declared 
that the to be 
known as the ‘‘ King’s College of Our Lady 
of Eton Windsor.’’ The original 
consisted of a provost, 10 


school- 


buildine was thenceforth 
beside 
foundation 
4 elerks, 6 
master, 25 poor and indigent scholars and 


priests, choristers, a 
the same number of ‘‘bedesmen’’; that is, 
almsmen charged with the duty of praying 
for the soul of their benefactor. 

King Henry VI, at that time a serious 
and devout youth of eighteen, who has been 
described as being more fit to wear a cowl 
than a erown, had been encouraged and 
made anxious to endow scholastie establish- 
ments by the great suecess of William of 
Wvykeham’s foundations half a century be- 
Wykeham, a freeman’s son with no 
birth, 
equally great as a prince of the Church, 


fore. 
natural advantage of who became 
a soldier and a statesman, applied a con- 
the had 
amassed by his various employments in the 
King’s service, as Clerk of the Exchequer, 
Privy Seal and Chancellor of the Kingdom, 
to the richly 
‘*Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre by 
Wynchestre’’? and New Oxford. 
The motto this far-seeing Englishman chose 
for Winchester College, ‘‘Manners Makyth 
Man,”’ 


distinguished 


siderable amount of fortune he 


endowed foundations of 


College, 


has been the distinguishing and 


feature of English publie- 
school education ever sinee; the building 
scheme for his school is a perfect model of 
college planning to this day; the statutes 
he made in 1400 governed the college more 
than 450 years; they were not revised until 
1857. 

The Bishop’s idea of setting up a uni- 
versity college to be run in conjunetion 
with a school and regularly supplied with 
the King decided to 


scholars from. it 
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adopt in his own foundations of Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge. Like Wy 

ham, Henry wanted the school to be nea 
his own residence and therefore he selected 
a site visible from the eastle in which he 
was born lived. 
turned out to be as troubled as that of an 
inglish History, in 1440 ¢| 
young and pious monarch looked forward 


and Though his reig 


sovereign in 


to a peaceful lifetime and to watching + 
buildine of his school from the terrace 
Windsor. 


councilors who suggested a priestly coll: 


Disregarding the pleas of his 


or a home for the aged and infirm, He: 

concentrated with youthful zeal upon his 
own enterprise, which he liked to think ot 
as ‘‘the first pledge of his devotion to God.”’ 

The actual charter of the Kine’s fow 
tion is dated October 11, 1440. In January 
of the following year bulls were obtai 
from Pope Eugene IV sanctioning the wn 
dertaking, and soon afterwards, substant 
grants of land, formerly owned by priories 
of foreign foundation, were made to 
eollege. In December, 1443, it was fo: 
ally opened, and William Waynflete, w! 
the King had persuaded to resign the head- 
mastership of Winchester, was appointed 
as its first provost. 

Waynflete’s task was to organize the 
He increased the number « 
the 
bedesmen, who soon disappeared, and 
vided for the establishment of 


whole college. 


scholars to 70, reduced number 


(iz; 
comnie! 


sales’’ or commoners, as distinet from 


*feollegers’’ or ‘‘King’s Scholars’’; these 


commoners under the name of ‘‘oppidans”’ 


4 


now form the principal body of Eton bo) 
When Cardinal Beaufort, bishop of Win- 
chester and Henry’s unele, died in 1447, the 
King, to show his gratitude, wrote to the 
Chapter of Winchester to elect Waynilete 
bishop, 


as Beaufort’s successor. <As a 
Waynflete became a founder of colleges 
himself, notably, Magdalen College, Oxford 

All his life Henry was closely connected 
Whenever 


with his foundation. he met 
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any of the seholars, he used to give them 
ew cons saying . Be cood boys, meek 
| docile, the Lord.’’ But 


in the Wars of the Roses were to beein, 


servants of 


ich must have disturbed even his peace 
The eollege managed to survive 
at the 
It just escaped 


soul. 
» turbulent times that followed 

se of Henry’s reign. 

ialgamation with the eeclesiastieal foun- 
dation of St. George, Windsor Castle, under 
Edward IV, who naturally was no friend 
to his enemy’s creation. After many tribu- 
ations the royal good will was eventually 
won baek, and sinee then the favour of the 
reiening Houses of England has never been 
withdrawn from the eollege that counts 
umong its former pupils many members of 
the roval family, though both King George 
VI and his brother Edward were edueated 
at the Royal Naval College of Dartmouth 

Devon). 

The sovereign who, next to the founder, 
showed the greatest interest in Eton was 
George III, of unforgettable memory to all 
Americans. He would frequently stroll 
alone Eton High Street from Windsor and 
sit on the wall outside the chapel chatting 
with the boys. He also took part in the 
Eton custom known as ‘‘Montem’’ which 
was carried out from the sixteenth century 
until about a hundred years ago. It con- 
sisted of an annual procession of the whole 
‘fad montem,’’ to a nearby hill, 
called the Salthill, where tributes of money, 
’? were exacted from all 


school ? 


known as ‘‘salts, 
present by the Senior Colleger, and the 
freshmen of the year were initiated. The 
sum colleeted—several hundred pounds— 
the Senior Colleger, who was captain of 
‘‘Montem,’’ was entitled to use toward the 
expenses of his edueation at Cambridge. 
But ‘‘Montem’’ became a abused 
custom and was finally abolished in the 


much 


Since then, the Fourth of June Celebra- 
tions have been Eton’s great event of every 


year. The date is that of the birthday of 
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Procession of Boats, 


Ilf. The 


speeches and fireworks are its chief fea- 


George 
tures. Most picturesque is the Procession, 
with the crews of the boats in the tradi- 
straw hats, striped shirts 
and The 


too, are smartly dressed for the parade, 


tional uniforms 
blue-and-white trousers. COXeS, 
those of upper boats in admiral’s uniforms, 
those of lower boats in a peaked cap, short 
The effeet is 
enhaneed by the flags of the boats and the 
bunches of the 
while the grand finale is the salute by the 


jackets and white trousers. 


flowers carried by COXeS, 
oarsmen who rise in their places lifting 
their oars erect. 

Speeches are held in Upper School, and 
all the members of Sixth Form, the top 
form, take part. This is one of the few 
occasions when Sixth Form comes into its 
own, for at Eton it is not such an impor- 
tant institution in the running of the col- 
lege as in most other publie schools where 
a large measure of self-government is exer- 
cised by the ‘‘Prefects,’’ mostly sixth-form 
boys, who undertake responsibility for the 
discipline of the school as well as their 
respective houses. It must be remembered 
that in all secondary schools the boys are 
Eton 
in charge of a 


distributed in ‘‘houses’’- has about 
two dozen of them—each 
master and numbering 40 to 50 boys as a 
rule. At Eton a boy who has authority 
in his own house has not necessarily any 
powers outside of it. Here a small group 
of boys of each house act as an informal 
committee to manage its internal affairs, 
‘Library,’’ from 
The captain 


commonly known as the 
the room in which they meet. 
of the house and the captain of games are 
ex officio members of this small body that 
organizes the fagging arrangements; that 
is, the services, reasonable as well as absurd 
ones, that the freshmen are obliged to do 
seniors. They keep 
the The 


concerned only in cases which are reported 


for their cenerally 


order in house. housemaster is 


to him from time to time. 
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Corporal punishment, which still exists 


in all but modern experimental schools, 
though it is not too frequently made use 
of, is administered solely by the head- 
master, the captains of houses and cap- 


the members of the 


Society, a social club whose members 


evames, and 


tains of 
Eton 
themselves in) eames. 


as ‘‘Pop,’ 


have distinguished 


, 


latter group is) known 
the 
referring to the place where its meetings 
held. elected to 


upon Ktonians 


This 


from Latin popina, an eating house, 


were formerly Being 


“rep” is looked by most 
as the highest distinction they can attain 


and membership carries many privileges. 


Most of these are rather queer at first 
sight, but as is the way at almost every 
English school, the average Etonian is 
prouder of being allowed to roll up his 


umbrella, wear a gaily coloured waistcoat, 
or ornament his hat with sealing wax, than 
of winning any number of school prizes. 
Games are as important a feature at 
Eton as at every other great English school, 
and there is a special game of football, 
called ‘‘field game,’’ played only by Eton- 


lans and old Etonians, and a special ball 


game, called ‘‘fives,’’ played in a eourt 
with three walls, which has been adopted 
by most publie schools. Of the ‘‘wall 


game,’’? which again is peeuliar to Eton, 
it is difficult for any one but a player to 
write with any pretense to correctness. 
Suffice it to say, it is a pastime consisting in 
tussling against a wall according to certain 
the Col- 
legers Oppidans is played on St. 
Andrew’s Day (November 30). 

The original college buildings consist of 
two quadrangles and the chapel. As the 
latter the the 
echureh which the founder originally in- 


tended to erect, Wavynflete added to it an 


rules, and mateh game between 


and 


represents only choir of 


antechapel. A chantry contains the tomb 
of Roger Lupton, a sixteenth century pro- 
vost, whose most remarkable monument 1s 
the beautiful tower between the schoolyard 
The space enclosed by 


and the eloisters. 
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two buttresses on the north side of the 
chapel, at the point where steps lead up 
to the north door, is the model of the form 
of court used for the game of ‘‘fives,’’ with 
its buttress, represented by the projecting 
balustrade, the ledges round the walls and 
the step dividing the floor into two levels. 


The old 


upper school ; the lower school assembles in 


chapel accommodates only thy 


anew chapel. There are also two libraries: 
the library proper containing many valu 
able manuscripts and rare books, and a spe- 
cial library for the use of the boys. As 
the college has far outgrown its ancient 
buildings, new ones besides the lower chapel 
and the domed octagonal library have been 
erected, including an observatory, a schoo! 
hall with a fine organ and a museum ot 
antiquities. 
The average 
College exceeds 1,100. 
so the rumor has it, when it was necessary 


Eton 


There were times, 


number of boys at 


for a father to apply for the entry of his 
son’s name in the lists immediately after 
the baby was born. The King’s scholar- 
ships are open to all boys between twelve 
and fifteen who are British subjects. For 
all Etonians there are numerous scholar- 
ships and exhibitions at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in addition to the 24 Foundation 
Scholarships reserved for them at King’s 
College, Cambridge. The governing body 
consists of a headmaster (since 1933 C. A. 
Elliot, an old Etonian), a lower master and 
The ehair- 


man of the governing body, corresponding 


a staff of nearly eighty masters. 


to a college president in this country, is 
the provost, at present Lord Hugh Cecil, a 
septuagenarian, an old Etonian, too, and 
a member of the distinguished Cecil-Bur- 
leigh-Salisbury family. He has had a life- 
long interest in all matters educational, 
making outstanding speeches on the sub- 
ject in the House of Commons prior to lis 
appointment in 1936. He is a younger 
brother of Viscount Robert Cecil of Chel- 
wood, the 1937 Nobel Prize winner. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury there was widespread dissatisfaction 
with the course of study and the discipline 


the English publie schools. It was 


yreed that too much time was devoted to 


tal 


Latin and Greek, at the expense of modern 


mathematies and scienee, and 


languages, 
that the life of the boys was somewhat 


sé 9? 


The reform of the ‘‘tone’’ of the publie 
schools originated with Dr. Thomas Arnold 
of Rueby, ‘‘the greatest headmaster of all 
time’? (1828-1842), the father of the poet, 


Matthew Arnold. 
ious man and set himself to inspire the 


He was a deeply relig- 


school with a sense of the obligations of 
Christian citizenship. He made the novel 


move of entrusting his sixth-form boys 
with the order and discipline of the school 
and the smooth working of its corporate 
life. He was convineed of the value of the 
classical languages as a foundation of lib- 
eral culture, but was broad-minded enough 
to add mathematics, modern history and 
modern languages to the ordinary school 
course, thoroughly believing in the funda- 


He held 


the primary purpose of education 


mental unity of all knowledge. 
that 
was not so much to impart knowledge, but 
to awaken a thirst for it, to stimulate in- 
dustry and to foster the habit of concen- 
tration. Finally, it was his firm eonvie- 
ion that in all education the personality 
of the teacher was of supreme importance, 
the love of knowledge, the activation of 
noble principles, and a fine standard of 
conduct being transmitted only by close 
personal contact. The social position of 
the masters should accordingly be a high 
one. 

Thomas Arnold’s system was destined to 
have a decisive influence on all English 
Eton studied and learnt 
from it, and its spirit has pervaded the 
If its 
ereat and most characteristic feature had 
to be given in a nutshell, ‘‘character-build- 


Ing’? 


publie schools. 


college for the past hundred years. 


would be the phrase springing to 
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one’s mind. At this it aims more than at 


anything else. It is the reason why in the 
planning of the curriculum Eton has had 
no particular ambition to be abreast of 
modern ideas, why to this day masters are 
frequently appointed more for the sake of 
their personal character or their eminence 
on the playing fields than beeause of their 
skill as teachers or distinction as scholars, 
why examinations and examination results 
are given second or third place in the con- 
sideration of masters and boys, hy spe- 
cialization is still the exception rat ter than 
the rule, why boys with more than average 
literary or artistic tastes run the risk of 
being unpopular and avoided by their com- 
panions and those who think fundamentally 
for themselves are likely to be distrusted 
or, at any rate, not to be encouraged. 

But it would be unfair to point to such 
odd growths, which are extremely diffieult 
to evade, considering that all form implies 
limitation, without mentioning the salient 
merits of the Eton product. It is beyond 
dispute that the average old Etonian, like 
any other typical public-school man, is dis- 
tinguished for his honesty, his sense of fair 
play, of justice and of honor—the latter 
two slightly narrow and as rigid as the class 
code of ‘good form’’ which breeds and sup- 
ports them. He is prominent also for his 
dogged ability to see a difficult job through ; 
his reliability; his astonishing adaptability 
to varied circumstances; his self-reliance; 
his courtesy of speech and manner, which, 
it is true, can be both graceful and insolent ; 
his capacity for leadership, and his sense of 
proportion, which guards him from self- 
exaltation and from taking himself or any- 


Nor 


can there be any doubt that the lives lived 


body or anything else too seriously. 


and the standards set by generations of 
public-school men have had a profound and 
lasting effect on the nation as a whole and 
have been an educative power of the first 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the public-school man is as representa- 


order. 
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tive of the national character—the moral 
and civie ideals the people look up to and 
strive after—as the King is representative 
of their political faith. 

In the words of C. A. Alington, a former 
headmaster of Eton, the public schools aim 
at ‘‘producing a type of man who can be 
trusted to pull his own weight at any job 
that he is given, who has learnt not to con- 
sider his own interests so important as those 
of the institution he serves, who believes, 
rightly or wrongly, that there are some 
ereat and solid virtues which his country 
(or, if you like, his sehool) possesses and 
is anxious that its reputation should not 
suffer in his keeping.’’ Dr. Alington ex- 
presses the belief ‘‘that the publie schools 
of England will find themselves not inade- 
quate to the demands of a new age and 
that they will produce, and are producing, 
men fit to serve God and the King in busi- 
ness and in commerce as in old days to 
serve in Church and State.’”’ 

The doctor’s latter remark might suggest 
that 
Church and State. 
important posts in the Church, the civil 


the publie schools no longer serve 
Actually, most of the 


service, the forces and polities are held by 
public-school men; the majority of the 
Houses of Parliament went through the 
publie schools, at least a few hundred being 
old Etonians. To be an old boy of a well- 
known public school still opens the way to 
preferred appointments in virtually every 
walk of life, and is one of the reasons why 
parents often make no small sacrifices to 
send their boy or boys to a ‘‘good’’ school. 

There is no denying that the aims of the 
public schools as outlined by Eton’s late 
headmaster, now the dean of Durham, are 
evreat and admirable. As a matter of faet 
they are so outstanding that many earnest 
foreign educationists have inquired into the 
system with the intention of transporting it 
into their own countries. Yet there have 
also been frequent and violent attacks in 
England and a full measure of criticism 
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on the part of edueators and theorists 
abroad. 

It may, therefore, not be beside the point 
to raise the question whether the new ave 
Dr. Alington speaks of does not require 
and expect far more of Eton and its likes 
than the doubtless excellent type of gen 
tleman it has been producing for the last 
half millenary. The faet is, England to 
day is full of men shaped by the publi: 
schools into a governing type who have 
nothing to govern. For Greater Britain 
and the whole modern world refuse to be 
governed by gentlemen only, however 
benevolent the rulers and however efficient 
their administration may be. Their ver) 
benevolence and irritates them 
What they stand in desperate need of is 


leaders who are willing to cooperate and 


angers 


bridge the gulfs that separate elass from 
class, group from group and race from race, 
who no longer live on an island intellee- 
tually and emotionally, socially and politi 
cally bound by tradition. 

The men responsible for the adjustment 
of the publie school system, conservative 
by nature and breeding, have been all too 
tardy in realizing that the change through 
which we have been passing in the past 
three decades has been more abrupt and 
revolutionary than any other in the histor) 
of mankind. Its meaning may still be hid 
den from us, but one thing appears to be 
obvious beyond any doubt. Medieval ecivil:- 
zation, that unique fusion of Classical, 
Christian and Teutonie elements, whose 
echoes and atmosphere still linger in the 
cloisters of Eton and Winchester, Thomas 
Arnold’s nineteenth century reform, pro 
gressive and constructive as it was, and 
narrow national limitation as implied in 
Dr. Alington’s statement of aims, are no 
longer enough to meet the needs of a new 
world. 

All this does not mean that Eton and thie 
public schools have forfeited their rais 
d’étre. On the contrary, their ancient tra- 
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‘ion. their training to publie service, to 
adership and to self-discipline are as 
eless virtues in our own time as they 
But 


reorientation of 


er were before. they certainly 


ild consider a their 
ndency to smack too much of insularity 
nd insulation, of superiority to the rough 


and tumble of the world outside, with no 


serious endeavor to recognize the new 

ilities. 

Amone other things, these new realities 
m to require a genuinely liberal eduea- 
n, one that develops in the student that 

reedom which is in aeeordance with his 

thought that pre- 


vents him from becoming subservient to any 


ture—a freedom of 


er individual or class—and a freedom of 
tion which results from his choosing to 
or not to act on the basis of perceived 
“ith rather than upon the half truth and 
seeming good imposed upon his mind by a 


social code. They also seem to demand that 
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a larger place be allotted in the curriculum 
to the history of civilization and to sociol- 
ogy with a view to overcoming prejudice 
and encouraging ¢o- 


and exclusiveness 


operation between classes and = cultures. 
They finally seem to necessitate an elabo- 
rately planned and balanced course of 
study for the purpose of preparing the stu- 
dent for a livelihood as well as for life. 
Unless Eton is capable of adaptation to 
the changing spirit of the age on such or 
similar lines, which by no means asks for 
any revolutionary alteration of its organi- 
zation and tradition, it may appear doubt- 
ful whether it will be able to live up to its 
old and great reputation in a brave, new 
and, let us pray, more peaceful world to 
All Americans acquainted with the 
institution of 


schools sincerely hope it may and are un- 


come. 


venerable English publie 
animous in wishing that Eton College may 


flourish ad multa saecula. 


EVENTS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON FREE 
SCHOOLS AND FREEDOM OF 
LEARNING 
[x speaking at the dedication of three new 

ol buildings in Dutchess (N. Y.) County, 
October 5, President Roosevelt took occasion to 
express his views on free, universal education. 

om the days of the Founding Fathers, he said, 

is been recognized that “true democratie gov- 
crument can not long endure in the midst of 
and “from that time on 


a 
despread ignoranee, 


. it has always been recognized as a responsi- 
lity of government that every child have the 
The 


vesident emphasized particularly the present- 


cht to a free and liberal edueation.” 
ay significance of this ideal and its correlative 


ernmental responsibility : 


In recent times, in the last decade, this right of 
‘ education that has become a part of the na- 
mal life in our land has taken on an added sig- 
ficance because of certain events in certain other 
nds. For a very large portion of the world that 
Almost the first freedom 
to be destroyed, as dictators take control, is the 


ght no longer exists. 


freedom of learning. Tyranny hates and fears 
nothing more than the free exchange of ideas, the 
free play of the mind that comes from education. 

In these schools of ours and in other American 
schools the children of to-day and of future gen 
erations will be taught, without censorship or re 
striction, the facts of current history and the whole 
context of current knowledge. Their text-books will 
not be burned by a dictator who disagrees with 
them; their teachers will not be banished by a ruler 
whom they have offended; their schools will not be 
closed if they teach unpalatable truths, and their 
daily instruction will not be governed by the decrees 
of any central bureau of propaganda. They will 
not get all of the story part of the time, or only 
part of the story all of the time; they will continue 


to get all of the story all of the time... . 


The president called attention to the fact that 
the construction of the new buildings had been 
financed jointly by the local consolidated school 


district and by the federa! government. 


in accordance with the purpose of federal gov 
ernment to give work to many Americans who other 
wise could find no work... . 
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And remember that the nation, all the way from dent was neglecting the interests of the studen: 
one coast to the other, all the way from Canada to who are most direetly affeeted by such losses. 
Mexie is dotte In al st every one f s thirty ‘ } “6 
lexico, ! uimost ry one of it hirty Generally, the prevalent opinion seemed to he 
two hundred counties with schools, to the construe- 9 . 
at gi Janson reget ' ta the: t0 = that only “conduct” outside the classroom would 
tion of which the federal government has contrib . ; ; 
; determine whether there had been a violation of 
uted ne chools, useful schools, schools to replace h ; ms T ; : = 
“univers ’ free = e is Sc - ce 
outworn Schools choois that were needed by the ” ve ty TY ecom a d mi ul ol J. M 
communities where they were created and schools, Keen Cattell and Henry Wadsworth Longtelloy 
aoe eae! ie 017 Ff ed scnhse nthy +} 
incidentally, for which the communities were ready Dana in 1917, followed sub equently by the 
and willing to contribute their own share out of resignations in protest of Charles A. Beard and 


their own pocke ts. 


All this, he said in conclusion, “is typical of 
the knitting together of our people ...1n a unity 
that is so necessary to our salvation in these days 


are great emergencies, emer- 


the the 


of what we know 


rencies that threaten democracies of 


” 


world 


PRESIDENT BUTLER INQUIRES INTO 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


BreroRE an audience composed of approxi- 
faculties of Colum- 
bia University, Nicholas Murray Butler asked 


that those teachers whose 


mately 800 members of the 


convictions would lead 
them to obstruct “university freedom” resign. 
This 


ration of the university itself to pursue its high 


freedom was defined as “the right and obli- 


ideals unhampered and unembarrassed by econ- 
duet on the part of any of its members which 
tends to damage its reputation, to lessen its 
influence or to lower its authority as a center 
of sound learning and of moral teaching.” 
University freedom as thus defined Dr. Butler 
placed higher than academie freedom which, he 
said, related solely “to freedom of thought and 
inquiry and to freedom of teaching on the part 


of accomplished scholars.” As previously stated 
in his report for 1935, Dr. Butler said that this 
right in no way applied to students. 

Although no overt expression of opposition 
was made, or is expected to be made, several 
members of the staff, speaking informally to a 
reporter of The New York Times, held that Dr. 
Butler’s policy had “dangerous possibilities” for 
curtailing aeademie freedom. Others praised 
his point of view. 

The Columbia Daily Spectator, undergraduate 
declared in editorial that stu- 


newspaper, an 


dents would disagree with Dr. Butler’s eonten- 
tion that aeademie freedom was not meant for 
them. Furthermore, the paper continued, in in- 


viting dissident professors to resign, the presi- 


a 

the late James Harvey Robinson, was caused }y 

statements made off the campus, certain staff 
members pointed out. 

The New York 


comments by several 


(October 5) 
Dr. 
On the floor of the Senate, Bennett 
Champ Clark and Rush Holt expressed dissent, 


Times reported 


persons on Sutler’s 


statements. 
as did also H. G. Wells, in an interview on | 
arrival from England to begin a lecture to 
John Dr. Butler’s 


statement that the university should contribute 


Dewey strongly approved 


to the “analysis and understanding of the eco 
nomic, social and politieal problems involved 
the present war” and should do so without emo 
tional excitement, “with calmness, good judg 
ment and full knowledge.” He raised a ques- 
tion as to the consistency of Dr. Butler's dis 
tinction between the freedom of the university 
and the freedom of its teachers and students 
The entire resources of the university, Dr. 
Butler said, are at the disposal of federal leaders 
for the defense of the nation. The purpose ot 
the speech was to show in what ways the un- 
versity could cooperate with the government t 
strengthen national defense. “The aim of a uni 
versity,” Dr. Butler said, “is the conservation 
It is of th 
very essence of our national defense that our 


and extension of knowledge. 


veOple as a whole understand what it is that 
peo} 


they are defending.” The emergeney, he added, 
necessitates a doubling of the vigor necessary to 
achieve this aim. 

The scholars were urged not to lose their faith 
“in the ability of mankind to bring ultimate vic 
tory to moral principle.” They must remember 
that the most pressing problem when hostilities 
end will be the reconstruction of the world on 
an international basis. 


TWO MORE OPINIONS ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


Two letters, in which the writers diseuss som 


to tne 


aspects of academic freedom, have come 
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tion of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY recently. The 
Burges Johnson, chairman, field of 
Union College (Schenectady, a 


dG. W. Diemer, president, Central Missouri 


) sre 
rs are 


State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 
Professor Johnson in a letter appearing on 
September 27 in The New York Times, announe 
that although three up-state New York col 
ce presidents had thrown their support to 
Willkie, he Ilis 


ter continued: 


intends to vote for Roosevelt. 


, president does not speak for his college ; the 
‘essor does not speak for his colleague or his 
nts. 
ILhere 18 involved here a very delicate distinetion 
s to neademie freedom. College teachers are vot 
v citizens and they are a diseredit to their pro 


ssion if they do not study the political situation 


nscientiously and reach a decision as to party 
. . They should not be subject to any 


their 


ry ) tT 
gniment, . 


xternal pressures whatsoever. If students 
sh to know how they are voting and why, there 
every reason why they should answer frankly 
ind in detail. 

But, on the other hand, a college teacher has 
iin advantages over his students and may wield 
rtain power. He is granted hours of each day 
which he may oceupy the platform alone preach 

g¢ or teaching or uttering ex cathedra statements 

and frowning upon contradictions or efforts to argue 
ick. It is unfortunate if he uses his time in such 
shion; but it is worse than unfortunate, worse 
han unethical, if he uses his power to proselytize 
for a politieal party. So we may assert that presi- 
dents and professors are expected to be individually 


tisan, but academically nonpartisan. 


President Diemer confines himself to a discus 
sion of academie freedom is so far as it affects 
questions of the tenure and security of the teach- 
ing profession, His remarks were made upon 
reading the report of the Research Division of 
the NEA on aeademie freedom, and were con- 
tained in a letter addressed by him to the divi- 
ion, a copy of which was sent to ScHOOL AND 
SOCIETY with permission to quote: 

We school people must be more concerned in these 
times with the seeurity of our American democracy 
and of the American people as a whole than we are 
with the rights of the teacher to write and speak 
as he pleases and, at the same time, be guaranteed 
that he will continue to hold his job. As far as I 
know, the teachers in our colleges, universities and 
city school systems have unusual security and a fair 


degree of freedom of teaching. This security is 
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almost totally lacking in our rural sehools and in 


our villages and smaller towns. I am of the opin 


on, however, that our fundamental problem is not 
one of security but of high r pre fessional standards 
and better teaching. If, through the 


processes of 


¢ 


edueation, we ean build stable eharaeter, insure 


good e¢itizenship, perpetuate our American way of 


life, achieve economie stability and seeurity and 


help to bring the good life to all of the people 


of the nation, then I think we teachers need have 
no fear of tenure and security. 

I am in favor of aeademie freedom properly 
interpreted, but let us beware lest, in our efforts to 
insure academic freedom, we protect the incom 
petent or defend the teaching of activities that are 
injurious to the cause of education because they 
American 


are dangerous to the conception of 


demoeraey. 


EFFECTS OF THE BURKE-WADS- 
WORTH ACT ON THE STATUS 
OF TEACHERS 


THE passage of the Burke-Wadsworth Act has 
vital econeern to 
A chiet prob 


lem is the adjustment of college regulations for 


raised numerous questions of 


institutions of higher education. 


students whose year of service may be deferred 
until July, 1941, or who are in either the ROTC 
or the National Guard. A more general prob 
lem affecting the entire teaching profession eon 
cerns the status of teachers who are called for 
military duty. 

As yet only a few instances have been re 
ported of definite action by boards of education 
or administrative officers of colleges and univer 


S 


ties guaranteeing the positions of men who are 
selected in the draft or are required to report 
for duty by the National Guard or as reserve 
officers. Some of the questions that must be 
answered are: 

Will these men be able to return to their posi 
tions upon completion of their year of service? 
Will any salary increments due them, if they had 
Will they receive 
the difference between their teaching and mili 
Who will this dif 
What will happen to teachers who are 


continued to work, be paid? 
tary service salaries? pay 
ference? 
on waiting lists and ordinarily would receive 
teaching appointments but as yet do not hold 
regular positions? 

In those few places where some stand has been 
taken, the status and tenure of teachers have 
been guaranteed but no provision has been made 
for a payment toward the salary differential. 
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Since the act does not permit the blanket 
deferment of any occupational group in a plant 
or institution, some teachers will be drafted im- 
dratt sufficient 


discretionary power, however, to defer the train- 


mediately. Local boards have 


ing and service of individual teachers and _ re- 


search workers whose work is considered essen- 
tial to national health and safety. Teachers, as 
well as students, who are in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, although exempt from the provisions of 
the Selective Service Act, may be selected for 
active duty, depending upon the individual ease 
and military needs. 

Students who 
course, senior division, ROTC or Naval Reserve 


Officers’ Training Corps shall not be required to 


are “eadets of the advanced 


be registered and shall be relieved from lability 
for training and serviee.” Ministers and stu- 
dents in schools of theology may be exempt from 
training or service but will have to register. 
Conscientious objectors will also have to register 
but will be subject to non-combatant service. 
The War Department at the present time does 
not plan to establish any additional ROTC units. 
Only one in every four men already enrolled in 
the basie course of the ROTC is allowed to take 
the advanced course. While ROTC students are 
exempt from service they are subject to call for 


active duty at any time after graduation. 


THE ACE WILL PREPARE TEACHING 
SYLLABI ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRISIS 


CONFUSED by contradictory newspaper reports 
and an ineessant flow of opinion on current in- 
ternational teachers of the social 
studies have been sorely handicapped in keeping 
their efforts to 


problems, 


in touch with events and in 
present a trustworthy analysis of the world situ- 
ation. ‘To satisfy the need for concise factual 
material that ean be quickly assimilated and to 
teachers as to where and how to get 


Couneil 


inform 


additional information, the Ameriean 
on Edueation has appointed a special committee 


to prepare study materials for teachers and stu- 


dents in specifie areas of foreign policy. In all, 
twelve such syllabi may be drawn up. Phillips 


Bradley, chairman, department of political sei- 
ence, Queens College (New York City), has been 
given a leave of absence in order to serve as 
director of this projeet and chairman of the 


committee. 
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In a letter outlining the scope of the st) 


Professor Bradley writes: 


Present events have thrown into sharp perspe 
tive the urgency of a more informed and crit 
judgment on international affairs on the part 
American The road to emotional 
short-range views about the rights and duties of 
this country in a world divided on fundament 


citizens. 


issues of the democratic and totalitarian ways of 
life is an easy one. 

The immediate aim of the committee will be to 
prepare a clear statement setting forth the basi 
need for objectivity in appraising the world 
scene and the place of the United States in t! 
scene. Among the subjects on which study m: 
terials will be prepared are: the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere; the United States 
and the Far East; the United States and Neu 
trality—1789-1940; Propaganda and Popula: 
Attitudes on International Affairs; American 
Defense, and the United States Economy 
Totalitarian World. 

The following persons will assist Dr. Bradley: 


Howard R. Anderson, assistant professor of edu 
cation, Cornell University; J. Thomas Askew, dean 
Armstrong Junior College (Savannah, Ga.) ; 1 
thy Borg, Institute of Pacifie Relations (New \ 
City); Francis J. Brown, associate professor of 
education, New York University; Marie J. Car 
roll, World Peace Foundation (Boston); Edward 
M. Earle, professor of history, Institute for Ad 
vanced Study (Princeton, N. J.) ; Charles Gos 
librarian, Queens College; Ross Hoffman, Fordh: 
University (New York City); Philip C. 
professor of international law, Columbia Unive: 
sity; Tyler Kepner, Brookline (Mass.) Hig! 
School; Walter H. C. Laves, University of Chicago; 
William Lockwood, American Committee for Inter 
national Studies (Princeton, N. J.); William T. 
Stone, Foreign Policy Association (New York 
City) ; Harrison C. Thomas, Richmond Hill (N. Y. 
High School, and Ruth Wanger, principal, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


Jessup, 


ECUADOR’S FIRST AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
ACTIVE centers of German and Italian propa 
ganda in South American countries, it is said, 
have been the foreign schools subsidized by th 
Totalitarian 


+} 
Le 


respective national governments. 
doctrines have been openly taught not only to 
children of foreign residents but also to Ecua 
doreans who attend these schools. 
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patch to The New York Times (Septem- 
4) reports that at the behest of the former 


ster ot War, Galo Plaza Lasso, and with the 
eration of the Ministry of Edueation, the 
{merican school in Eeuador will be opened 
onth. Although tuition in the German 
Italian sehools has been nominal, and some- 
tree, the American school will have to be 
financial 
United 


ipporting. It will reeeive no 


ther from Eeuador or from the 


urriculum of the school will be based on 


{rmerican requirements so that pupils, whether 
dorian or American, may enter high schools 
colleges in the United States and continue 


r edueation without interruption. 
present conditions in Europe, many Eeua- 


Because 


ins are now going to the United States in- 

d of to Europe for graduate work. 
lhe directors of the American school, Robert 
i. Tucker and his wife, Mrs. Hazel Tucker, will 
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organize the school on the principles ot Progres 
sive edueation as practiced in Lincoln Sehool, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and in 
the public schools of Santa Barbara (Calif.), 
which cooperate closely with Stanford Univer- 
sity. Allowances will be made to fit local re- 
quirements and conditions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tucker will be assisted by Amer 
ican residents and by English-speaking Eeua- 
dorians who were educated in the United States. 
The latter will teach Spanish, Eeuadorian his 
tory, geography and civies, and will be in charge 
of sports and games. 
residential section of Quito 


A house in the 


has been rented. It is expected to have ample 
room for the indoor and outdoor aetivities ot the 
kindergarten and six grades that will be estab- 
lished the first year. The necessary supplies and 
equipment have been obtained by Boaz Long, 
United States Minister to Eeuador. Both boys 


and girls will attend the school. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


IN the review of Harvie Bransecomb’s “Teach- 

with Books,’”? SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 143- 
14, publication eredit was given only to the 
sociation of American Colleges. It should 
ve been said that the book was published 
and the American 


this association 


Association. 


nt ly by 


brary 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


\npeEL Ross WENTZ was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of the Gettysburg (Pa.) Lutheran Theolog- 
cal Seminary on September 23, sueceeding John 
\berly, who has retired after fourteen years of 

vice. Dr. Wentz is well known as a leader 

is denomination and has held high office in 
religious organizations at home and abroad. 


Walter SmirH KILparricK, who was grad- 
ited from Cedarville (Ohio) College in 1934, 
inaugurated as president of the college on 
October 4. He sueceeds W. R. McChesney, who 


s served the college since 1915. 


FRANCIS Doan Hote will sueceed his father, 
who died in August after forty years of service, 
as protessor of geology at Earlham (Ind.) 


lieve, 





HELEN MARBURG has been appointed associate 
professor of French, Pomona College (Clare 
mont, Calif.), filling the vacancy left by the 


death of Rosa F. Bissiri in June. 

Orro GoMBOSI has received an appointment as 
professor of musicology at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
ity on ancient Greek and Byzantine music. 


Pr. Gombosi is an author 


MANFRED BuKOFZzER, of Germany, who is well 
known for his studies in musical anthropology 
and in Javanese and Oriental music, has been 
appointed to the staff of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

CaLesB F. GATES, JR., assistant dean of Prinee- 
ton University, has been appointed vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Denver and will go 
to his new post in February, 1941. He will be- 
come chancellor in the fall of 1941. 

HELEN S. MITCHELL, research professor of 
nutrition, Massachusetts State College, will act 
the Couneil for 


cooperate 


as nutrition eonsultant with 
National Defense. She 
Hazel Stiebeling, senior tood economist of the 
Bureau of Home Economies (Washington, D. 
C.), in preparing an educational program for 
the national health in time of emergency. 


will with 
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CHARLES EK. BuTiLer, student secretary, Bab- 
on Institute (Well sl V; Mass. iF suceeeds Joseph 
W. Bird as head of the personne] office. 


LAURA MaArTIN has been appointed associate 
professor of library science at the University of 


for the year 1940-41. 


Kentucky 

Forrest E. LAVIoLErre, formerly of the Umi 
versity of Washington, will sueceed Robert E. L. 
Faris as assistant professor of sociology at Me- 


Gill Univers ly, Montreal. Dr. LaViolette is a 


student ot the sociological aspects ol Japanese 


life on the Pacifie Coast. 


Kk. I. Beacn has assumed his duties as head 
ot the School of Commerce, McGill University. 

Moritz J. 
prot =3O0r of] political economy at MeGill Uni- 


3ONN has been appointed visiting 


versity. Dr. Bonn has held administrative posts 
In universities in Germany, England and the 
United States and is engaged in writing a book 
on the changes in eapitalistie society since 1914. 
The appointment was made under the auspices 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Hoan IF. Emory has received an appointment 
as head of the department of physics and mathe- 
maties at the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Ark. He sueceeds J. R. Jenness, who goes to 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Kans. 

NuMEROUS changes have been made in the 
staff of Boston University. Upon the retire- 
ment of Ernst Hermann as dean of the Sargent 
College of Physieal Edueation, Nelson S. Walke, 
department of physical education and athleties, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Stillwater), was appointed director of the eol- 
lege and of physical education for men at the 
Jesse B. Davis, dean, Sehool of 


Kdueation, will serve as acting dean at the eol- 


university. 
lege, and Jesse F. Williams, retiring professor 
of physical edueation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will act as consultant during the 
revision of the physical-edueation program. 
Richard K. Conant will be head of the newly 
organized School of Social Work. Henry H. 
Meyer, dean of the School of Religious and 
Social Work, which existed prior to the organi- 
zation of the new school, will continue as pro- 
fessor of religious edueation, Sehool of The- 
ology, and head of the department of religious 
education in the university. Kenneth G. Kelley 


has been appointed professor of musie edueation. 








William G. Aurelio, professor of Greek; Louis 
C. V. Lambert, professor of French, and Mabe! 
C. Bragg, associate professor of education, hay. 
retired. Wilbur I. Gooch, professor of eduea- 


tion, has resigned. 


KARL GEIRINGER is to be visiting professor of 
musi¢ at Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. Dp, 
Geiringer came to this country from Enel 
where he had served on the staff of the Roy 
College of Musie in London. He had bes 
curator of the archives, Museum and Library o| 
the Society of the Friends of Musie in Vienna, 


from 1930 until the anschluss. 


SAMUEL T. ARNOLD, dean of the college. 
Brown University, will suceeed Erie T. Clark 
as director of the arts program of the Asso 
elation of Ameriean Colleges. The Carnegi 
Corporation of New York has enabled the arts 
program to establish peripatetic professorships 
—an exchange among different sections otf emi 
nent musicians, artists and scientists, who, dw 
ing visits of several days, present their subject: 


in formal lectures and informal discussions. 


THE following appointments for 1940-41 hav 
been announced at Southwestern Louisiana h 
stitute (Latayette): Agnes Roth, assistant dear 
of women; John H. Colvin, professor of chem 
istry; Margaret Lee Wiley, associate professor 
of English; Raven I. MeDavid, assistant pro 
fessor of English; Samuel S. McNeely, assistant 
professor of English; J. W. Sanders, associat 
professor of history; 8. T. Sanders, professor 
of mathematies; G. A. Zernott, professor of 
education; J. B. Ayeock, professor of education; 
Dick Smittle, assistant professor of music; 
Willis F. Duerest, associate professor of music; 
Charles L. Odom, associate professor of psy 
chology; Russell Milan, associate professor of 
agriculture; Louise Whitchureh, professor ol 
home economies; Grady D. Price, associate pro- 
fessor of history, and Jesse W. Hair, professor 


of physical edueation. 


KATHERINE M. Batn, fellow of the American 
Academy of Pediatries and member of the 5t. 
Louis Pediatrie Society, has been appointed 
director of the Division of Research in Child 
Development, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor. She sueeeeds Ethel C, Dunham, 
who though retaining her association with the 


bureau, will give more time to special studies. 
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Visiting Lecturers 
Awrorn Basco, Czecho-Slovakian delegate to 
World Eeonomies Conferences of 1927 and 

3) adviser to the Czecho-Slovakian Minister 
Finanee and author of a number of books on 
nee, will lecture at Brown University (Provi- 

e, R. 1.) this year on international financial 

ms and on the social and economic forces 


in post-World War Europe. 


ork 1 
Prince Huspert Zu LOWENSTEIN, founder of 
American Guild for German Cultural Free 
nd author of “The Tragedy of a Nation” 
“After Hitler’s Fall 
* has been appointed Carnegie professor 
The Car- 


Endowment for International Peace (New 


Germany’s Coming 
Brown University during October. 


York City) is responsible for the appointment. 
Prince Lowenstein left Germany after the rise 


Hitler to power. 


RozerT MayNArRD HutTcHINs, president of the 
ity of Chicago, will give the 1941 Ed- 


I niver 


ird Douglass White leetures at Louisiana State 


deliver the Walter 
vood Fleming lectures in Southern history 
at Louisiana State University. His 
eral subjeet will be “The United States and 
Good Neighbor Policy.” 


James Frep Ripry will 


\iperT Britt, guest lecturer on many college 
puses, is returning to Knox College (Gales- 
rg, Ill.) 
week of Oetober 21-26 on the program of the 


to deliver four lectures during the 


Jolin Huston Finley Memorial Lectureship. 


Recent Deaths 
CHARLES H,. GAUGER, acting head of the phar- 
department of the University of Buffalo, 
d suddenly on September 28 at the age of 
venty-two years. Professor Gauger became 
acting head of the department in 1936 and in 
\pril of this year received the Gregory Me- 
il Medal for fifty years of service to his 
fession. 
Joun C. WERNER, assistant superintendent of 
the Allegheny (Pa.) County schools, died in 
Pittsburgh, September 30, of a cerebral hemor- 


FREDERICK HUEBENER, professor of Germanic 
iuguages and modern literature, Mount Allison 
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B.), died in Toronto, 


September 30, at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. 


University (Sackville, N. 


Huebener was a German retugee. 


James C. MILLER, professor of edueational 
administration, University of Pennsylvania, died 
on September 30 at the age of sixty years. Dr. 
Miller, a Canadian by birth, established the first 
university summer session in Western Canada 


had 


served the edueational field with equal devotion 


and as teacher, administrator and author 


in his own country and in the United States. 


AuIcE Hanson Luce, who had retired from a 
professorship at Mills (Calif.) College in 1928, 
died of a heart attack on October 1 in Berkeley 
(Cahf.) at 
Luce had been principal of the Willard School 


for Ameriean Girls in Berlin and had tauelht 


the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 


at Wellesley, Smith and Oberlin. colleges. 


(GusTAV ALBERT ANDREEN, president emeritus 
of Augustana College (Rock Island, Ill.), died 
had 
served the college as its president from 1901 to 
1935. 


of his death. 


suddenly in Chicago on October 1. He 


Ife was seventy-six years old at the time 


ALEXANDER BicBy Lipscomp, former president 
of David Lipscomb College (Nashville, Tenn.), 
Nashville on October 4 at 


sixty-four years. 


died in the age ot 


KATE M. FOLEY, whose achievements in the 
field of adult blind education were outstanding, 
October 7 at 
After her graduation San 
School for the Miss 


Foley devoted her life to teaching the sightless 


died on the age of seventy-nine 
from the 


L895, 


years. 
Francisco Blind in 
in California. Hiram Johnson, then governor, 
became interested in her work and through his 
efforts funds were provided for a circulating li- 
brary for the blind, with Miss Foley as one of 
its field teachers. It was through her campaign 


ing that legislation separating the California 
School for the Blind from the California School 


for the Deaf was enacted. 


Coming Events 


THE seventh Institute on the Exceptional 
Child, conducted annually by the Child Research 
Clinie of the Woods School (Langhorne, Pa.), 
will be held on October 22. 


and neurologists will speak on various phases 


Several pediatrists 


of “The Life of an Exceptional Child 











LOUISIANA State University’s seventh annual 
October Edueational Conference, meeting Octo- 


25-26, will have as 


be its theme “Edueation for 
the Defense and Preservation of the Democratie 
Way ol Life.” 

Onto State University will conduct its regular 
information conferences for wo- 


Octobe r 2y oh 


fall vocational 


men students, The newer Op- 


portunities for well-trained women and_ their 
occupational and avocational problems will be 


discussed by more than a hundred consultants. 
The conferences are the joint enterprise of stu- 
dents and non-students working through a rep- 
resentative committee. Grace S. M. Zorbaugh, 
associate dean of women, acts as coordinator for 
the committee, 

THE ninth Educational Conference will be held 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, October 
31 and Novembe og 
sored by the Kdueational 
Test Service, the 


and 


This conference is spon- 
Reeords Bureau, the 
Cooperative Committee on 


Measurement Guidance of the American 
Couneil on Edueation and the Commision on the 
School and College of the PEA. 


The tollowing persons have accepted invitations 


Regulation of 
to appear on the program: Dixon Ryan Fox, 
president, Union College (Scheneetady, N. Y.); 
George W. Clinie 


Foundation; George D. 


direetor, Cleveland 

Stoddard, dean, Grad- 
uate College, State I niversity of lowa; J. Ed- 
gar Park, president, Wheaton College (Norton, 
Mass.); Carroll R. 
schools, Minneapolis, and 


Hill 


Crile, 


Reed, superintendent of 
Burton P. 
School, Wilmington, 


Fowler, 
headmaster, Tower 


Del. 
School Surveys 

A COMMITTEE of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has been appointed for the purpose of 
cooperating with the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Edueation, AAJC, on a study 
of the library problems involved in semipro- 
fessional, vocational and general edueation on 
the Junior college level. A specific objective of 
the committee is to develop a supplementary 
terminal edueation 
Forster E. 


University 


list of books in the field of 
suitable for junior-college libraries. 
Mohrhardt, Washington 
(Lexington, Va.) Library, is chairman of the 


and Lee 


committee. 


Since 1939, the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
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eation, ACE, has been engaged in an eff 
improve the pre-service and in-service pr 
tion of elementary- and secondary-sehoo!] 
ers. It has now extended its activities to in 
the pre-service and in-service preparati 
college teachers. Ernest V. Hollis, ot the ( 
College (N. Y.), has been selected to dire 
new undertaking. Dr. Hollis’s offices wi 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 4 
commission has concentrated on provid re 
sultant services and is acting as a clearing 
for programs on the improvement of tea: 
About $900,000 has bee 


marked for the commission by the Genera! | 


and teaching. 
cation Board for a five-year program. | 


half of this period has already elapsed. 


FOLLOWING the lead of colleges and uniy 
ties that have councils to study resources 
to the defense program, the Akron (Ohio) B 
of Edueation has authorized an industr! 
vey of the city. The study, which will } 
ducted by the state, will guide the board 
facilities for 


establishment of additional 


schools. 
Other Items of Interest 

Aw Associated Press dispatch from M 
dated October 3, reported changes in the S 
Hereafter high 


and college students will be obliged to | 


system of free education. 
tuition. Pupils in the eighth, ninth and 
grades in the cities will pay 200 rubles y: 
those in the towns .and villages will pay 
rubles. 
400 rubles and those in towns 300 rubles. A | 


College students in eities will be eh 


of 500 rubles will be required of students 


music and theatre schools. The gover 
stated that the change was made because 01 
increased expenses of the state and of the “grow 
ing material level of the workers.” 

For the first time since the NYA was esta) 
lished five years ago, all students receiving fina! 
cial aid from this ageney will be required t 


an oath of allegiance to the United States. 1 


is the result of a provision of the Emerg 
Relief Appropriations Act barring Communist- 
Nazis and others who are said to advocal 
overthrow of our form of government 
enjoying the benefits of federal relief ass! 
JOHN Percival Day, professor of ecor 
McGill University (Montreal), was one 
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uvivors of the ship earrying especially 
eyacuees from England to Canada, which 
rpedoed with a loss of nearly 300 lives a 
eeks ago. 
NEST parents who know little about musie 
but 


how to play the piano are sometimes 


e teachers want Susan or George 
knowing dupes of perhaps equally sincere 
qualified piano teachers. Louisiana State 
rsity recently called a conference of piano 
and musie supervisors to diseuss the 
tion of a plan to raise the standards of 


The dele- 


endeavored to specify what courses should 


teachers throughout the state. 


quired for teachers of piano, what the re- 
ments should be in order to obtain a teach- 
the 


d be in various community activities. 


certificate and what teacher’s place 


They 


expressed a desire to develop a greater 


SHORTER PAPERS 


NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


ONAL preparedness as_ it the 


ols was the theme of the annual summer 


Ith and 


affects 


physical education conference held 
Syracuse University on Thursday, July 18th. 
3. Nash, professor of education, New York 
ersity, spoke at the general session stress- 
the need for a nation of physieally fit indi- 
lals as a prerequisite for civil and military 
eparedness. In order to realize this state, 
Dr. Nash, an adequate school program of 
and physical education is absolutely 
¢; no program of military drill in the pub- 
Military 
is important, but national defense is 


chools will solve this problem. 
ense 

than military defense. War to-day is 
war in which all the people of the nation 
involved. The schools reach the mass of 

people and are, therefore, in a position 
vepare the population for the future de- 
e of the nation; the schools of the nation, 
rovided with adequate facilities and trained 
nnel, ean develop a nation of physically 
lividuals; the schools ean also develop a 
eous spirit and a better understanding 


‘ democratie way of life. 
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interest among parents in musie study. Plans 
were made for increasing the study of piano 
in the sehools. The meeting, under the auspices 
of the Louisiana Musie Edueation Association, 
was eondueted by Pol \ Gibbs, head, plano 
normal department, Louisiana State University. 
Lloyd Vanee Funchess, supervisor Of musie, 


Louisiana State Department of Education, and 
Peter W. Dykema, professor emeritus of musie, 
College, Columbia 


Teachers University, ad 


dressed the meeting. 

the 
University of Chicago under the auspices of the 
ACK. It 
was attended by 180 students, more than halt of 
if 
teen per cent. were from teachers colleges, 14 
per and 11 
from liberal-arts colleges. 


A suMMER “workshop” was conducted at 


Commission on Teacher Edueation, 


whom represented public-school systems. 


eent. from universities per cent 


AND DISCUSSION 


Dr. Nash’s proposals envisioned an extension 
of school physical education to a six day weekly, 
12-month yearly program that would inelude 
the use of publie, loeal, state and federal parks 
for camping experience during the summer 
months. In discussing the nature of this pro 
rram, four points were emphasized: (1) use of 
school health services to guarantee young people 
free from infection; (2) elimination of strains 
in childhood, such as poor lighting, bad seating, 
lack of sleep, nervous tensions, ete.; (3) em 
phasis on simpler habits, simpler foods, happi 


ness in play; (4) participation in a power 


building program for all ages, utilizing both 
school and other community facilities. Dr. 


Nash further pointed out that, in many states, 
responsibility for such a health and physical 
education program has already been placed on 
As 


the job has not been done satisfactorily. — In 


educational authorities by legislation. vet, 
creased trained personnel and adequate faeili 
ties and an improved and extended program are 
if it is to be 
manded by the present national emergency. 
Nash’s 


direetor of 


essential done in a manner de 
In commenting 


Hiram <A, 


upon Dr. 
New York 


paper, 


Jones, state 


health and physical education and president of 








¢>*>@° 
joo 


for Health, Physical 


the American Association 

Kduecation and Recreation, said that he Was 
convinced that the present need could not be 
met outside the schools and that it was essential 


to bend every effort toward im- 
health 
New 


Co) 


for the schools 
education 
Board of 


Kdueation 


and 
\ ork 


nissioner ol 


proving then physical 
| The state 
Regents and. the 

interested in improving this 


set up regulations to be fol 


pro ra 

lowed hy the chools, regulations which now 
have the foree of law An entorcement of 
these regulations would go a long way toward 
maki health and physical education etfeetive 
rh thie choo] of New York state, and, conse 
quently, toward eeting the present national 
emergency in so far as the schools can meet it. 


Frederick \W. Tru 
Whitesboro Central School, pointed out that the 


ib, supervising principal, 


administrative official is the one and only indi- 


vidual in the sehool who is in a position to co 
services and to di 
Bat” 


Our tendency has been 


and motivate these 


ordinate 


into their proper channels. 


rect the 
ssid he, will we do it ? 


and argue, but very little of aetual 


work done If the schools don’t do this job, 


other governmental ageneies will necessarily 


step in and do it for them.” 


Following the veneral SESSLON, several section 


meetings were held to discuss specifie phases of 
larger topie ol national preparedness. In 
Kllis HL. Cham 
the New York State Physical Edu- 


stated 


physieal education section, 
plin, chiet ol 
that 


cation Bureau, physieal education 


has a dynamie program, one which can make a 
fundamental contribution to the development of 
Ilowever, he asked the follow- 


“What is 


Are we 1n 


ing questions: wrong? Do we know 


) reverse gear? Are 


Mr. Champlin 


what we want! 


we seattered in our thinking?” 
continued: “There is a place for both exercise 
and training in physieal edueation programs. 
The development ot rugged and vigorous physi- 
cal fitness comes through vigorous use of physi 
cal powers. This is fundamental to rugged and 


vigorous man power. In the present emerg- 


eney, the job of physical edueation is vital to 
any program designed for ‘man power pre- 
paredness.’ The sehools of New York state 


should immediately put into effect the program 


preseribed in detailed written form. 


already 
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Steps should be taken to train and supply 


ditional perscnnel, to allot sufficient school ty 


to physical education, and to provide adequ 
facilities to make the program effective.” 
Champlin coneluded by presenting the foll 
ing seven-point plan of physical education: 


1, A daily physical education ¢lass for all | 


2. Examinations and tests to discover 


and to determine pupil needs. 
3. A 


follow up service to secure the treat 


of detects and a program to meet the ph 


needs of all pupils. 
4. A 


attitudes, 


program of health and hygiene to dey 


habits and knowledge necessa 


healthful living. 
5. A physical education laboratory program 
cluding organized groups and elubs, at least 
after-school periods for all pupils in grades 4 t 
two we 


6. Camping—at least eks of appro} 


experience each year for all pups 
to 12. 


7. Community 


camping 
grades 7 
recreation—a_ satisfactory 


gram for children, youth and adults. 


Following Mr. Champlin’s talk befor 
Physical Archie D. II 


direetor of physical edueation, North Svrac 


Kdueation Section, 
outlined the procedures followed by the Cent 
New York 
operative enterprise conducted by eight 
New York school systenis, the State Divis 


State Measurement Project, 


Health and Physical Edueation, and the |) 


partment of Physical Education, Syracust 


versity. The purpose of this project, 


has just completed its first year, is to “try 


and to evaluate procedures for meeting t] 


»} 
{ ) 


mary objective of physical education—the « 
which is of particular concern during the 


ent national emergency—the development 


physical fitness. Incidentally, this project 


plies to meeting the individual physical fitnes 


needs of boys and girls in the schools, 


objective way the four-point program for di 


veloping physieal fitness outlined by Dr. Nas! 


After determining those pupils low in phys 
fitness, case studies of individual pupils are ¢ 
ducted and programs are planned to meet 

vidual needs. Individual programs may } 


into one or more of the following 
(1) health-habit 


velopmental exercises ; 


rected 
modification ; 
(3) 
drains; (5) meet 


This 


areas: 
relaxation ; 
elimination of organie 


socio-psychological problems. prog! 


) 
(fg) ae 





e 
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IIs for the cooperative efforts of school 
strators, physical educators, nurse teach 
home-economics teach 
The 


-ery much in an experimental stage, but 


iidance directors, 


d classroom. teachers. project 1s 
ess has been made in laying the founda 

ipon which to build a permanent program, 
which procedures tor meeting other 
| edueation objectives will eventually be 
it and evaluated.! 

the School Health Service Section, L. 

Student Health 


ise University, discussed the health status 


M. 
cernell, director, Service, 
men in the country as revealed by 


ent college and army recruiting: services. 


commenting upon the reasons for rejecting 


roximately 32 


per cent. of the applicants 
) apply at recruiting offices, Dr. Hickernell 
one third of these were rejected be- 
bad teeth; other reasons were eye de 
failure to meet height and weight require- 


bad hearing and miscellaneous causes. 


lle stated further that no mention is made ot 





development or lack of museular strength, 
ough this is very important in military ser- 
the most heroic war of modern times was 


ed by a nation of athletes—the Finns. 
In discussing the findings of college physical 
Dr. Hlickernell stated that 


ence in recent years has shown a sharp and 


at : 
halvlons, 


ex- 


tinuous reduetion in the number of correct- 


e detects. There are fewer earious teeth, 


er diseased tonsils and infrequent hernias. 
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we 
~~ 


variance with 
Dr. Tlickernell 


ol 


These observations seem to be at 
the recruiting offices. 
stated that 


that of 


turther the COMINON cold or one 


its complications heads the list of reasons which 


bring presumably healthy students to the col 


lege doctor. Second come skin conditions 
Third are digestive disturbanees, mostly from 
faulty eating habits. Peptic ulcers are ocea 


sionally found. Appendicitis, at the annual 


rate of one half of one per cent. of the entire 
student body, brings others. A few eases of 
serious mental illness develop each year. There 


are also a half dozen diabetics and epilepsy 
appears now and then. 

In addition to those mentioned above, the fol 
lowing individuals also appeared on the confer 
ence program: John E. Burke, M.D., Schenee 
tady; A. C. Silverman, M.D., Syracuse; Marie 


Swanson, R.N., State Education Department; 


Chauneey D. Van Alstine, D.D.S., State Edu 
eation Department; John Il. Shaw, Ed.D., 
Syracuse University; Katherine W. Taylor, 
Ph.D., Syracuse University; Florence O'Neil, 


State Edueation HH. 
Clarke, E.D., Syracuse University; Elmer K. 
Smith, Willard B. Stone, Assistant 
State Supervisor ot Reereation, Federal Works 
Ageney, WPA; and Lewis P. Andreas, Syra 


cuse University. 


Department ; Harrison 


Rochester; 


EBUCATION 


ILARRISON CLARKI 


DuAL PROFESSOR IN 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PEDAGOGICAL PROGRESS DURING 
THE PALEOLITHIC PERIOD 


Saber-Tooth Including 
Other Lectures in the History of Paleolithic 
By J. 


Ph.D. and Several Tequila Daisies, as told to 


Curriculum. 


Education. ABNER PEDDIWELL, 
Raymond Wayne, with a Foreword by Harold 


Benjamin. xili+ 139 pp. MeGraw-Hill, 1939. 


Ir was during the attendance of his strong- 
he 


which 


led Spouse at the national convention of t 


rue of American Needlewomen, in 


nization she was the California state chair- 
Detailed information concerning this program 
secured from H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse 
a Syracuse, NN ¥. 


rsity 


man of the committee on the relationship be 
tween economic planning and_ eross-stitching, 
that Professor J. Abner Peddiwell was able to 


test the Horatian advice of “Dulee est desipere 


in loco.” As professor of education at Petaluma 
State College, he had little difficulty in convine 


ing Mrs. Peddiwell that he was on his way to 


study at the university library in Berkeley. But 
his frame of mind was then as partial to peda 
gogical research as that of a Progressive is to 


Patristies. Instead, he stole aeross the border 
into Tiajuana, where “the world’s longest bar” is 
located. Here 


Wayne (B.A., magna cum laude, PBK, major in 


his former student, Raymond 


educational history, circa 1929), at present an 


washing machines, 


itinerant salesman of eleetrie¢ 








introduced him to the delights of tequila daisies 
“a distilled liquor, a spirit... an integrator of 
human personality.” 
After imbibing a generous number of tequila 
daisies, the professor started “a seminar—in the 


history of paleolithie education hypothetical, 


fantastic, conjectural—lectures and discussion— 


no term reports... . 


fessor wandered with Wayne through the wilds 


For several days the pro- 


of primitive pedagogy, covering the history of 
that period from the early reforms of New-F ist, 
“the first great educational theorist and prae- 


titioner,” whose curriculum of fish-grabbing, 
horse-clubbing and tiger-searing had been  in- 
spired (so he claimed) by the Great Mystery 
Himself’, until the erisis eaused by the imminent 
invasion by a The 
erisis was ruthlessly resolved by the angry ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Peddiwell, thus bringing the 


lecture course, and the book as well, to a sudden 


faseistie, fuehrer-led tribe. 


close. 
In the interim Professor Peddiwell managed to 


discourse at some length and in the approved 


scholarly stvle on the controversies, reforms and 


counter-reforms that characterized the prosper- 


ing of Paleolithic pedagogy. Behind an_ ex- 


tremely thin veil he sent forth satirical sales at 


curriculum construction, subject competition, the 


elective system, academie eredits (‘fish eats’), 


teacher-certifieation requirements, the eduea- 
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tional ladder, teachers’ oaths, education courses, 
educational research, academic heresy hunt 
Progressive edueation— -prineiples and prac 

‘President Robert M. Hutchins (‘the pres 
of the University of Oskaloosa”), youth suryeys 
and conferences, relief, taxation, the acquis 
society and so on. 

Peddiwell-Wayne-Benjamin is at his weakest 
(so must have been the tequila daisies that 
in the lecture on higher education, and at h 
(ditto the daisies) on the relation of th 
to economie society. The satire in the latte 
stance is more pointed, and the tone of th 
nominal, yet by no means tricorporeal, au 
begins to manifest a sincere sadness, especi 
on the inability of the school to ameliorate « 
nomie evils. 

In general, the humor wears thin as the book 
progresses and one is likely to agree with th 
sentiment expressed in the preface, that the 
ume is “faintly amusing in spots.” Hoy 
one ean not deny that some truth lurks |x 
its “fantastie and outlandish exterior.” A: 
for the originality of the theme, satirical « 
tional history, the reader is reminded of Welland 
Hendrick’s “A Joysome History of Edue 
and Allan Abbott’s “The Fish-Centered Sc! 

WILLIAM W. Brick) 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
MINORITY YOUTH 


AFTER another year of activity in hundreds of 


THE 


communities, cities and eounties throughout the 
All-Southern Negro Youth Con- 


gress gathered last spring in annual conference? 


southland the 


for a twofold purpose: first, to take an inven- 
tory of the progress made toward the realization 
of its task, “Building a New South”; and see- 
ondly, to cast a vote in favor of (1) an every- 
day, working Christianity, (2) civil liberties, (3) 
poll-tax reform—the right to vote, (4) appren- 
ticeship training and job opportunities, (5) bet- 
recreational facilities, (6) in- 


ter health and 


creased aid to rural youth, ( 


7) improved educa- 
tional facilities, (8) peace and (9) greater ap- 
Negro contributions to Ameriean 


Negro 


21. 


preciation of 


Fourth All-Southern 
New Orleans, La., April 18 


Youth Conference, 








life. These topics were considered in panel 
f 


cussions, and a report of the findings of 


panel has been filed in the national office ot the 
congress.” In order to place the educat 
problems of minority youth before a more « 
sive audience, the resolutions and recomm« 
tions of the panel on Negro youth and the 
are presented. 


WHEREAS, we, the Panel on Youth and the 8 
of the Fourth All-Southern Negro Youth ( 
ence, reaffirm our faith in the unlimited possi! 
of democracy as a way of life that might lea 
solution of minority and majority problems 
American democracy; whereas, we reiterate | 
lief that there is no justification for the se] 


of any group in the education of Americ 


2 Panel reports may be obtained by writing 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, National ‘ 
624 Masonie Temple Building, 


sirmingham, 




















\ 


Q 


that they be 
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d whereas, we heartily endorse the resolu- 
recommendations of the Panel on Eduea- 
e Third All-Southern Negro Youth Confer- 
the Panel on Negro Youth and the 


make the following resolutions and recom- 


resolved, that we recognize that there 
theoretical justification for the education 
rity apart from the majority in a demoe 
|. since the social order in which we live 


is fundamental principle of non-segrega 


demand: 


mplete abolition of the Negro separate 
In realization of the practical problems 
nt to this transition, we believe that the 


parate schools should serve as an effective 
nt to destroy the segregated system of edu 
We 


ientiously direct the 


urge, therefore, that the Negro edu- 
efforts of pupils, 
nd community alike in working for their 


integration (both pupil and teacher) into 
can social order. 

ved, that the Fourth All-Southern Negro 
ference feels that there is no justification 

further of this 


of segregation into the graduate level. 


extension non-democratie 
t urges strongly that appropriate funds be 
for the strengthening of programs of edu- 
the elementary, secondary and undergrad 
ls which at the present do not adequately 
Negro youth for proper participation in 
n society. We are definitely opposed to the 
measures of certain states to circumvent 
ations of the ‘Gaines Decision’ ’4 through 
blishment of pseudo-graduate schools. How- 
ve are forced to accept these attempts at 
e instruction in Negro institutions, we de- 
administered and staffed by 


scholars, which is consistent with the prin- 


segregated education. 
ie it resolved, that we go on record as en- 
Youth Act. 


mber of the congress send a communication 


the American We urge that 


spective representative in Congress to de- 
‘ passage of said bill and that a telegram 
mmediately in the name of the Youth Con- 
the senate committee in charge of this bill 
ig active support of this bill on the floor of 


ton B. Goodlett, ScHooL AND Society, 50: 

1939, 

ipreme Court decision of December 12, 1938, 
the highest tribunal, ruling in the Gaines 


versity of Missouri ease, handed down the 


that equal educational opportunities must 
ded by the states within their respective 
s for all citizens regardless of race. 
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Be it further resolved, that the Harrison-Fletcher- 
Thomas Bill for Federal Subsidy to Publie Eduea 
tion be endorsed by this Youth Congress and that a 
telegram be sent immediately in the name of the 
Youth Congress, to the senate committee on Edu 
cation and Labor urging its favorable report of the 
bill and its active support of this bill on the floor 
of the senate. 

LV. Be 
Negro and white alike 


it resolved, that the salary of teachers 

should be determined on the 
basis of objective criteria of educational prepara 
tion and professional experience rather than upon 
Being cognizant of the wide 


racial elassifieation. 


diserepaney which exists in the salary of Negro 


white teachers, we loeal communities to 


the 
which have been established through the test cases 


and 


urge 


follow precedents and practical procedures 


conducted by the National Association for the Ad 
In 


this end loeal organizations in strategie communi 


vancement of Colored People. order to attain 
ties should volunteer to serve in the same capacity 
and to carry out the legal fight as the national legal 
staff of the National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People is now pursuing. 


V. Be it further resolved, that the emphasis of 


the curriculum of the American schools-—both 
Negro and white—be redirected from that of a 
classical tradition to an active program involving 
the classification and utilization of the following 


principles: 

1. An exercise of intelligence in the solution of 
critical life problems; 

2. A sharing of interests in common problems for 
the welfare of the group, and 

3. The development of uniqueness of the indi 
vidual. 

Specifically for the Negro, this suggests the de 
velopment, exploration and utilization of minority 
group techniques aiming toward the full integration 
of the Negro into contemporary American society. 
Moreover, for the majority group, this entails or 
requires the development of a respect for and ap- 
preciation of the fact that all Americans have made 
vital contributions in the development of our coun- 
try. The schools of our country must begin to do 
something about the race problem. 

Recommendations. This panel on education en 
recommendations of 


All-Southern 


dorses the—as yet unrealized 
the Panel on Edueation of the Third 
Negro Youth Conference 
adoption by the Fourth All-Southern Negro Youth 
of these 


and reeommends their 


Conference; a restatement recommenda 
tions follows: 
1. That the Fourth Youth 


Congress urges all American Negroes to accept the 


All-Southern Negro 


thesis 
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(a)-That as a minority group we must lose our to the graduate-school level. In this confey n 
complacency and recognize that change is in- both whites and blacks have called for the aho 


evitable. 
(b) Thi 
and economie 


ith 


social, 


the 


Negroes must rally to those 


political crusaders who disturb 


status quo w their clamor for the fundamental 


and 
N¢é gro 


their 


3 of de Mmocracy 5 
(c) That the 


oe] ‘ ”” 
llp-Service 


more than mere 


full 


must give 


to desire for American 
citizenship rights. 
2. That: all 


their full pledged, active and monetary sup 


teachers and teacher-organizations 
give 
port to all organizations now engaged in efforts to 
obtain the equalization of the distribution of funds 
for edueation. 
That the E 


Education Commission of three 


xeeutive Committee appoint an 


members to be dele- 


gated (1) the responsibility of placing into effect 
the recommendations of the panels of this and the 
previous Congresses, and (2) to serve as a coordi 
nating body to distribute and disseminate these 


materials pertinent to the education of Negroes. 


The 1940 inventory has revealed that during 


the past year little improvement has been made 


in the educational status of Negroes. Pertinent 


questions, which coneern the justification of the 


ted a democracy, the unequal 
the tenth 


an adequate 


school in 


edueational facilities provided for 


American and the development of 
Negro 


demoeratie 


philosophy of education remain unan- 


| hie Sc 
1 
cl 


haller ming to he 


swered, deficiencies are too 


imnored; therefore, the resolu- 


tions and recommendations of the third annual 


conference have been endorsed and in several 


tances restated. 


It 1s 


the dangers inherent in edueational segregation. 


in 
enificant that young Americans ean see 


Southern youth frown upon the attempts to ex- 


tend this non-demoeratie principle of segregation 


tion of the segregated school; youth recoeniy 
that qualified teachers must not be denied 
privilege of serving in the demoeratie schoo] } 
cause of restrictions of race, color or creed, T) 
democratic concept implies that teachers of bo: 
majority and minority status should be al] 
to serve in the edueation of American vouth 

In the impending struggle to preserve demo 
racy, the school might serve as one of our nmi 
effective defenses. To serve democracy, however 
the school must lose its passive, or rather indi{ 
ferent, attitude toward the general problem ot 
racial prejudices and discrimination. The sc! 
must strive for minority and majority integra 
tion by acquainting each group with its respe 
tive responsibilities; the latter must be enc 
aged to develop a respect for and an appre 
tion of the fact that all Amerieans have mad 
vital contributions in the development ot « 
land; the former must be encouraged to explor 
develop and utilize their abilities in the achiev 
ment of complete integration into American lif 
Moreover, these ends might be realized m 
readily if youth were consistently encouraged t 
use intelligence in the solution of life problems, 
to develop interests in the welfare of the g 
and to appreciate the uniqueness of the indi 
vidual. When the school aggressively attack 
the race problem, democracy will be on th 
offensive, and then we shall foresee “The Com 
ing Victory of Democracy.” 

CARLTON B. GoopLert, 
Vice-Chairman 
ALL-SOUTHERN NEGRO YOUTH CONGRESS, 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
INSTITUTE, W. VA. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INFLUENCE OF SUMMER-SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE UPON THE ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF INTERMEDIATE- 

SCHOOL PUPILS! 
Detroit 


schools involves an intensive period of training 


SUMMER school in the intermediate 


in the eore subjects for eight weeks, five days a 


1 This paper is a summary of a master’s thesis 
written at the University of Detroit by Rolland 
James Nanearrow, ‘‘The Influence of Summer 
School Attendanee Upon Academie Achievement of 


consisting of four and on 
The 


science and mathematics.  T! 


week, each day 
clock 


English, social 


hours. core subjeets consist | 


necessarily requires that the same work which 
is covered in twenty weeks in the regular ter 
must be completed in less than half that period 
in summer school. Core subjects must be revis' 
accordingly in order that nothing fundamenta 
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Intermediate School Pupils, 1929-1937. 
University of Detroit, June, 1939. 
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mitted and so that everything that is 
ential will be left out. 
facet that so much material must be cov- 
a short period of time may hinder the 
ment of pupils. They do not seem to 
sufficient amount of time to assimilate the 


It is possible, therefore, that work 


during summer school may not give a 
proper foundation for subsequent school] 
If this is true, it seems that school work 

juent to summer school would be detrimen- 

nfluenced. Any detrimental influence may 
ip in the form of lower marks following 
er school. The purpose of this study is 
ke a comparative study of the marks of 


before summer school, during 
It is assumed 


summer 
_ and after summer school. 
following summer 


marks are poorer 


summer school may have had a detri- 
| influence on school achievement. 
Some edueators, and laymen also, feel that 
mer-school work is not of the same quality 
work earried in the regular school sessions. 
It summer-school work is poorer in quality than 
regular school sessions, it is possible 
unmer-school work will not give the stu- 
proper foundation for subsequent school 
jjects. It is possible, therefore, that summer- 
detrimental in- 


The 


resent study attempts to determine whether 


attendance may have a 


nee on subsequent school achievement. 


school attendance has a detrimental in- 


fluence on school achievement, although it will 
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not be possible to show the specific causal fae- 
tors involved. 

It may 
Is there 


This study has a subsidiary problem. 
» yY | 


be stated in the form of a question. 
any that 


exerts a differential effect on subsequent schoo] 


evidence summer-school attendance 
achievement due to subjects taken or to sex? 
The data. 


who 


This study involves 364 boys and 


virls entered the Jackson Intermediate 
Summer School for the purpose of promotion. 
Pupils who went to summer school for other 
These 
pupils attended summer school at some time from 
1929 to 1937. 


were English, social science and mathematies. 


reasons were not included in this study. 
The sehool subjects considered 
The school grades involved in this study were 


the 7A, 8B, SA, 9B and QA. 


The school marks received by all of the pupils 


before summer school, during summer school 
and after summer sehool in’ English, social 
science and mathematics were obtained. Marks 


in the Detroit intermediate schools are in the 


form of letter ratings as follows: A, excellent; 
B, superior; C, average; D, below average; E, 
failure. 


The data. The 


analyzed according to grade, subject and sex. 


treatment of the data were 
The means and standard deviations ot the marks 
were computed. In these calculations a mark of 
A was assigned five points; B, four points; C, 
three points; D, two points, and E, one point. 
The 


means, standard deviations and standard errors 


results. In the analysis of the data, 


TABLE I 


COMPARISONS OF SCHOOL MARKS OBTAINED BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER SUMMER 
SCHOOL BY 39 GRADE 7A Boys AND 37 GIRLS 


Standard Chances in 


Differ- sehen ; 
: c 7 , ences errors 100 of a 
School Boys Girls Comparisons hatwoan of the D/oy true differ- 
subiects between means differ- ence greater 
marks ay ences than zero 
Mean SD om Mean SD om Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Soys Girls 
cience Social science 
Before 4.16 .80 .13 4.04 .55 .09 Before—duting 12 .00 19 .15 63.00 74 50 
During 4.04 .90 .14 4.04 .72 .12 Before—after 30 9 18 .13 1.67 1.46 95 93 
\fter 3.86 .73 .12 3.85 .62 .10 During—after 18 .19 .18 16 1.00 1.19 84 88 
English. English 
Before 4.09 .74 12 4.37 .74 .12 Before—during 13 24 16 .18 81 1.33 tt 91 
During 3.96 .71 .11 4.13 .84 .14 Before—after Or oo 6=64T «CIS 00 1.22 50 x9 
After 4.00 .14@ 12 4.15 .77 .18 During—after 13 —.02 16.19 81 11 77 54 
Mathematics Mathematics 
Before 4.12 98 .16 3.83 .58 .10 Before—during 2] 2G: 22 .16 52 1.63 69 95 
During 4.01 .87 .14 4.09 .81 .13 Before—after 36 ©.06 .20 .16 1.80 .38 96 65 
After 346 166 12 3.77 81 13 During—after 25 «6.82 «64618 118 1.39 1.78 92 96 
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TABLE II 
COMPARISONS OF SCHOOL MARKS OBTAINED BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER SUMMER 
SCHOOL BY 42 GRADE 8B Boys anpD 42 GIRLS 


Differ- Standard 














- . , ences pee altel / 
anne Boys Girls ( nmoortene between co D/cy 
subjects eween means pra a cell 
: marks ences 
Mean SD om Mean SD om Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Gir} 
Social 
science Social science 
Before ato 40. «Al 3.83 .71 .11 Before—during —.66 —.43 .16 .15 4.13 2.87 101 7 
During 145 .79 .12 26 .68 .10 Before—after .24 O04 24 26 i:91 .20 i) 
After 3.55 .58 .0§ B19 40. 13 During—after 90 .47 615 115 6.00 3.13 100 10 
english Iienglish 
Before 3.67 .69 .11 3.88 .65 .10 Before—during -.21 -.17 .16 .16 1.31 1.06 90 FB 
During 3.88 .69 .11 4.05 .76 .12 Before—after 10 —.10 .14 .15 Ry | .67 76 75 
After 3.57 .59 .09 5.98 .70 .11 During—after oF. OC 14 16 232i 44 99 67 
Mathematics Mathematics 
Before .B2 74 11 3.90 .79 .12 Before—during —.26 —.15 .18 .18 1.44 .83 9 8 
During 4.07 .88 .14 4.05 .91 .14 Before—after wo. 2 we 21 Bet 2 97 F 
After 3.50 .79 .12 3.88 .80 .12 During—after ot wt we JS Gir 24 10¢ x 


of the means were caleulated for the school means based upon marks received during sum 


marks obtained before, during and after sum- mer school. Twenty-four comparisons 1 
mer school in social science, English and mathe- higher means for marks obtained during 
matics. Separate calculations were made for mer school; five comparisons reveal higher means 


boys and girls. Then three comparisons between for marks obtained before summer schoo 


marks were made for each school subject. Be- comparison reveals equal means. Only 
fore minus during, before minus after and the thirty comparisons reveals a differe: 
during minus after were the three comparisons. is statistically significant. 


After these differences between means were com- Thirty comparisons were made of means }as 
puted, their statistical significance was deter- upon marks received after summer sc! 
mined. Tables I to V contain the computations Twenty-four comparisons reveal higher means 


for grades TA, 8B, 8A, 9B and 9A, respectively. for marks received before summer schoo!; five 
For each grade, eighteen comparisons were comparisons reveal higher means for marks 1 
made; nine were for each sex. In all, ninety ceived after summer school; one comparison re- 
comparisons were made. veals equal means. None of the comparisons 
Tables I to V inelude thirty comparisons of — reveals a statistically significant difference. 





TABLE III 


COMPARISONS OF SCHOOL MARKS OBTAINED BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER SUMMER 
SCHOOL BY 56 GRADE 8A Boys AND 58 GIRLS 





; Standard Chances in 
) af 
/ a Differ errors 100 0 a 
Hahonl Boys Girls Comparisons between of the /Fp true differ- 
subjects between means differ- CBee bieee 
' 5 marks as 
Mean SD om Mean SD om Boys Girls Boys Giris Boys Girls |! 
Social 
science Social science 
Before 3.64 .69 .09 4.03 .70 .09 Before—during —.27 —.11 
During 3.91 .73 .10 4.14 .87 .11 Before—after 03 .19 
After . 281 82 21 3.84 .78 .10 During—after 20 = =.380 
English English 
Before 3.80 .82 .11 1.24 .60 .08 Before—during —.08 .07 
During 3.88 .64 .09 4.17 .82 .11 Before—after Rs 22 
After 3.46 .71 .09 4.02 .65 .09 During—after 42 115 
Mathematics Mathematics 
Before 3.75 .£85 .11 4.09 .79 .10 Before—during -—.18  .30 
During 3.93 .73 .10 3.79 .74 .10 Before—after a0 on 
After 3.59 .97 .13 3.78 .78 .10 During—after 34 §©.01 
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TABLE IV 


COMPARISONS OF SCHOOL MARKS OBTAINED BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER SUMMER 
SCHOOL BY 22 GRADE 9B Boys AND 13 GIRLS 





Differ- Standard Chances in 
13 . , ences oe 100 of a 
so0ys Girls Comparisons hatter of the D/oy true differ 
; between means differ- ence greater 
cts marks oe ences than zero 
Mean SD om Mean SD om Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls toys Girls 
Social science 
re 83 .18 4.27 .80 .22 Before—during —.09 30 32 5) 94 64 &3 
y I) y 91 .19 4.57 .83 .23 Before—after 13 ~=«.39 0 9 1.30 72 90 
Afte 56 .12 3.88 .74 .20 During—after 22 69 30 1.00 2.30 S4 99 
s English 
before 3.68 .6T .12 4.04 .84 .23 Before—during —.09 —.38 ht woe 563 1.15 70 7 
uring 3.77 .54 .12 $42 .83 .23 Before—after we <6 «se ice 2:69 §2 95 7( 
After 3.41 .51 .11 £19 .GL .F¢ During—after 36 20 16.29 2.20 79 v9 79 
matics Mathematics 
Bef 3.50 .74 .16 3.81 .72 .20 Before—during -—.09 —.46  .23 .30 9 1.53 65 94 
| 3.59 .79 1% 427 .8@ .22 sefore—after 24 —.23 .23 .28 61 82 73 79 
3.36 .76 .16 4.04 .68 .19 During—after 2a 1a «20 As) 1.00 79 84 79 





[hirty comparisons were made of means means of marks obtained during summer school 
ed upon marks received during summer are higher than those for marks obtained in the 
and means based upon marks received immediate grade after summer school. (3) The 
immer school. Twenty-six comparisons means of marks obtained before summer school 
her means for marks received during are higher than the means for marks obtained 


er school; four comparisons reveal higher after summer school. 


ns for marks received after summer school. The results of this study suggest two conelu- 
of the thirty comparisons reveal statisti- sions. In the first place, the standards during 
significant differences. summer school seem to be lower than the stand- 
Separate analyses of the data aceording to ards during the regular sessions. The data dem- 


ibjects and sex show the same trends as_— onstrate that the summer-school standards must 
ndicated by the data as a whole. be investigated carefully in order to make them 
lusions. The data reveal three definite equivalent to those of the regular school year. 
(1) The means of marks obtained dur- Secondly, summer-school work seems to have 
ummer school are higher than those for a detrimental influence upon the achievement of 
ks obtained before summer school. (2) The pupils subsequent to summer-school attendance. 


TABLE V 


COMPARISONS OF SCHOOL MARKS OBTAINED BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER SUMMER 
SCHOOL BY 24 GRADE 9A Boys AND 31 GIRLS 





Differ- Standard Chances in 
; ; enieea errors 100 of a 
School 30yS Girls Comparisons htwean of the D/oy true differ- 
f eta between wears differ ence greater 
marks ae ences than zero 
Mean SD om Mean SD om Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
lence Social science 
Before 3.67 .75 15 3.79 .77 .14 Before—during -—.32 —.48 .23 .21 1.39 2.29 92 99 
During 3.99 .82 .17 4.27 .83 .15 3efore—after 17 —.26 19 .20 89 1.30 1 90 
After 3.50 .58 .12 4.05 .78 .14 During—after 49 22 21 .21 2.33 1.04 99 85 
glish English 
Before 3.67 94 .19 4.18 .64 .11 Before—diuring 09 .41 .22 .18 41 2.28 66 99 
uring 3.58 67 12 3.77 47 .14 Before—after aa AG .2¢ .20 48 8.80 68 79 
After 3.54 .93 .19 4.02 .95 .17 During—after .04 -—.25 .22 .22 18 1.14 57 87 
“athematies Mathematics 
Before 3.46 .73 .15 4.15 .74 .13 Before—during -—.04 —.06 .19 .21 ian 29 58 61 
During 3.50 58 .12 4.2 89 .16 Before—after 20 wae 2d .2h 61.08 1.10 86 «86 
After och .8T 18 S$O2 04 17 During—after oh «40 .2m 20 95 1.26 83 90 














rh r the present organization of 
mime chool ( ONS ho d he rev ed. It is 
pp ble t the number ot ipyect taken by a 


should be redueed. 
summer 


the 


Also, it may be desirable to lengthen the 


practicability ol redueing 


amount of eredit for summer-school work should 
also be idied. The practice of ability grouping 
for summer-school pupils may be an important 
factor ino making immer-school achievement 
comparable to that in regular sessions. In par- 
ticular, it may be ade irable to have students 
working for promotion egrezated trom those 

ho are repeating courses. The repeaters may 
make it p ble Tor promotion. st idents to get 


unu uly | h marks, but at the same time the 
actual achievement in terms of outcomes of in 
truction may be low for the promotion students. 
his er possibility, of course, could account 
for the ump observed in marks subsequent to 
immer school, as well as for the increase from 
courses taken previous to summer school. 
ROLLAND J. NANCARROW 
J At ON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 


CLAUDE L. NEMZEK 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ALBJERG, MARGUERITE HALL, FREDERIC BUTTERFIELD 
KNicgHT and E. J. Woopwarp. We, the Guard 
ans of Our Liberty. Pp. x +194+xxxvili. Illus- 
trated. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy. 1940. $1.20. 


An account of the American Bill of Rights intended 
> by pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 


for use 
{mericans 1 ] nmigrants 1/1. Pp. ou. Illus 
trated. Publishe d by The Illinois State Registe vs 


1940. 

A series of newspaper feature articles and illustra 
tions and a program of radie broadcasts designed to 
show the contributions of various national and racial 
groups to the economic and political develop 
ment of the United States presented by The Illinois 
State Register radio broadcasting station WTAX, 


and Rutn A. Morton. Bread 
Illustrated. Published 


Springfield, Illinois. 


social 


BROWNLEE, FRED L., 
and Molasses. Pp. 34. 


by the American Missionary Association, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 1940. 
A reprint from the Annual Report for 1940 of the 


Board of Tlome Missions of the Congregational and 
Christian churches covering the work of The Amer- 
ican Missionary Association Division for the year 
ending May 381, 1940 

Cook, OLAN V. (compiled by). IJneunabula in the 
Hanes Collection of the library of the University 
of North Carolina (Hanes Foundation Publiea- 
tions No. 1). Pp. xviii+125. Published by the 
University of North Carolina. 1940. 

GERALD S., and AGNES BURKE. We Find 

(New Pathways in Science). Pp. 223. Il- 

Ginn, 1940. $0.72. 


CRAIG, 
Out 


lustrated. 
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Other readers in this series were listed in Scuox 
pril 20 and June 1, 1940 

DANCE, E. H. Christendom and Beyond: The Mj, 
dle Ages (British and foreign history, Book On 
Pp. xi+212. Illustrated. Longmans, 
1940, $1.20. 

history of England for the elem< ntary 

grades—ihe first chapter being “Britannia and the 
Roman Empire,” the last, “The End of the Middle 
Ages and the Beginning of Modern Times.” 

Educational Commission. Learning the 
Ways of Democracy—a Case Book of Civie Ed 
cation. Pp. 486. Illustrated. Published by the 
NEA. 1940. $1.00. , 
This book points the way to “implementation” of the 
democratic way of life in and through our schools 
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Green 


A compact 


Policies 


EELLS, WALTER CROSBY (editor). 
Colleges. Pp. x + 585. Published by American 
Council on Edueation. 1940. = $3.5 
Prepared by the council in cooperation with the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, this wor} 
contains descriptions of 494 junior colleges and in 
terpretative material regarding this important eduea 
tional development. 

HARDING, HAROLD F, 
Speaking Conference: 1940. Pp. 449. New 
York: H. W. Wilson. 1940. = $3.00. 

Papers and addresses delivered at the thirty-first an 
nual meeting, March 28, 29, 30, 1940, Washington 
Pm < 

Morse, Horace T., and GEorRGE H. McCuns. 
lected Items for the Testing of Study Skills’? 
(Bulletin No. 15 of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. ) Pp. 72. NEA. 1940. $0.50. 
Presenting Various types of test exercises with sug 
gestions us to how the test materials should be used 
in teaching, how study skills should be developed, 
and how testing instruments applicable to these types 
may be prepared by classroom teachers. Helpful to 
the classroom teacher for more effective diagnostic 
testing and a worthy successor to Bulletin No. 3, pre 
pared by Alice N. Gibbons more than a decade ago 

MUMFORD, FREDERICK B. ‘*The Land Grant Col 
lege Movement. s ( Bulle tin 419, College of Agri 
culture, University of Missouri.) Pp. 140. Pub 
lished by the University. 1940. 

Rosk, Mary S8., and BERTLYN BOSLEY. Feeding 
Our Teeth. Pp.v+26. Illustrated. 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 1940. $0.30. 

A nutrition unit for the third and fourth grades of 
the elementary school. 

STRACHEY, Mrs. St. LOE. Borrowed Children. Pp. 
xiv + 149, The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 
57th Street, New York. 1940. $0.75. 

A popular account of some evacuation problems and 
their remedies 

WEBSTER, HUTTON. 

xix + 1051. Illustrated. D.C. 
$4.50. 
This text, preeminently adapted to freshmen classes, 
is divided into five parts: Foundations of Civiliza 
tion; Centers of Early Civilization ; Classical Civill- 
zation ; Medieval Civilization ; Modern Civilization 

Wiucus, A. Curtis, and HENRY GRAY. Pan-Amer- 
ican Histo-Graph. Copyrighted by Henry Gray. 
May be obtained from Pan-American Information 
Bureau, N.I.S., 1013 Thirteenth Street, Washing 
ton, D.C. 1940. Single copy 25¢; special rates 
for quantities. ; 
The Histo-Graph, dedicated to the promotion of Pan- 
American good fellowship, is a symmetrically ar 
ranged “blueprint of history,” suitable for use 1 
teaching and a handy reference guide. This pano- 


American Junior 
OU, 


x 


(editor). Eastern Public 


eee . 
Bureau of 


History of Civilization. Pp. 
Heath. 1940. 


rama of the march of events, in the form of a wall 
chart, outlines a “thumbnail” history of each of the 
twenty-two American nations, 








